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(54) TiUe: INTELLIGENT USER ASSISTANCE FACILITY 
(57) Abstract 

A general event composing and monitoring system that allows high- 
level events to be created from combinations of low-level events. An event 
specification tool allows for rapid development of a general event processor 
that creates high-level events from combinations of user actions. The event 
system, in combination with a reasoning system, is able to monitor and 
perform inference about several classes of events for a variety of puiposes. 
The various classes of events include the current context, the state of key 
data structures in a program, general sequences of user inputs, including 
actions with a mouse-controlled cursor while interacting with a graphical user 
interface, words typed in free-text queries for assistance, visual information 
about users, such as gaze and gesture information, and speech information. 
Additionally, a method is provided for building an intelligent user interface 
system by constructing a reasoning model to compute the probability of 
alternative user's intentions, goals, or informational needs through analysis of 
infonnation about a user's actions, program stale, and words. The intelligent 
user interface system monitors user interaction with a software application 
and applies probabilistic reasoning to sense that the user may need assistance 
in using a particular feature or to accomplish a specific task. The intelligent 
user interface also accepts a free-text query from the user asking for help 
and combines the inference analysis of user actions and program slate with 
an inference analysis of the free-text query. The inference system accesses a 
rich, updatablc user profile system to continually check for competencies and 
changes assistance that is given based on user competence. 
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INTELLIGENT USER ASSISTANCE FACILITY 

5 Technical Field 

This invention relates to expert systems in data processing. In particular, 
this invention relates to a system and method for automated machine reasoning to 
provide assistance to software users and to optimize the functionality of computer 
systems and software by performing inference about users needs and preferences in the 
1 0 operation of software systems or applications. 

Background of the Invention 

Although significant advances in graphical user interfaces have made 
software applications more accessible and productive for personal computer users, the 

15 increased ease of use has fostered a demand to include more and more sophisticated 
features. When first exposed to a complicated software application, a new user can be 
confused by the overwhelming number and complexity of features accessible through 
the menus and toolbars of the user interface. It is not uncoixmion for a user unfamiliar 
with the software features to resort to menu surfing, rapidly switching from menu item 

20 to menu item, in the hope of discovering how to effect the desired feature. Even when 
users know one or more ways to perform a task in a software application, they may not 
realize an efficient approach. Also, user's may know how to perform tasks, yet instead 
of performing the task themselves, they would rather have a system proactively 
determine their needs and perform or offer to perform operations, such as laxmching 

25 applications that will soon be needed, exiting applications, and prefetching files or 
information firom distant servers to make them available more efficiently when they are 
requested 

Determining in an automated manner the best actions to perform or the 
best information to provide users while they work with software requires Ae 
30 development of computational methods that operate in conjimction with software 
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programs and that have the ability lo identify a user's needs, intentions, or goals from 
aspects of a user's background and actions. Such methods may be derived from the 
construction and use of models that explicitiy links the users' needs to their 
backgrounds and actions. 

There have been several studies of the use of models for reasoning about 
the intentions of people performing a variety of tasks, and for making available advice 
or assistance based on these models. Researchers studying the use of computers in 
education have attempted to construct programs that use models of users to determine 
the source of misunderstanding and the best way to tutor a smdent. These models can 
look at the answers users give to questions and other challenges. The Strategic 
Computing Initiative of die 1980s focused in part on methods for doing reasoning about 
a pilot's intentions from a diverse set of inputs, and for providing them with the best 
assistance with piloting and warfighting with fighter jets. Within the many such "pilot 
associates" projects, engineers attempted to design systems that could reason about the 
intentions of users. Typically, rule-based or logical approaches were used for 
determining or prioritizing options. 

There has also been some work in the use of probabilistic models in the 
modeling of user's needs for such tasks as monitoring complex, time-critical 
applications. Some of the earliest discussion of probabilistic dependency models, witii 
applications to enhancing the display of infonnation, were in projects experimenting 
with the modeling of users for controlling the information displayed to aircraft pilots. 
Probabilistic mference was explored as a means for controlling the infonnation being 
displayed to pilots. Other work included using decision-theoretic methods to reason 
about the most important information to display to flight engineers at NASA Mission 
Control Center. The methods consider context, user expertise level, and telemetry from 
the Space Shuttle to make these decisions, and take advantage of time-criticality and 
probabilistic models of user beliefs and intentions. Other related work has explored the 
best kind of information and explanations to display to pilots given various tradeoffs in 
display. In other work, researchers have explored the use of probabilistic models in 
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assisting computer users working with command line input systems of a computer 
operating system. 

There have been several projects focusing on the use of sets of logical 
rules and heuristics based on logical niles for providing users with assistance based on 
5 the context and activity. For instance, the common context-sensitive help that is made 
available in applications written for the Microsoft Windows operating system is 
accessed by selecting a graphical object and clicking a standard help command (e.g., a 
function key on the keyboard). Help information is then provided which describes the 
functionality of the graphical object such a toolbar. Another example is the TipWizard 

10 system in Microsoft Excel products which employs a large set of logical rules that 
continue to scan for sequences of user events and provide assistance to users on 
performing tasks more efficiently. In work at Apple Computer described by U.S. Patent 
No. 5,390,281 to Luciw et al., sets of rules are used for providing assistance to users on 
tasks by employing the heuristic of comparing the number of conditions for a rule to 

IS fire with the specific number of conditions that are seen in a particular situation and for 
interpreting this fraction as a strength associated with the action indicated by the rule. 

There has also been work on more sophisticated probabilistic models 
that consider the uncertainty in user goals and needs for software assistance. The 
Answer Wizard feature of Microsoft OfiBce products on the use of probabilistic models 

20 for interpreting the words in a user's free-text query with a focus on assisting users with 
using computer software applications. In this woxic, the uncertain relationship between 
sets of related words that might be seen in a query and various kinds of assistance are 
modeled with probability. This work has been described in U.S. Patent Application No. 
08400797. 

25 However, none of these former efforts have employed sophisticated 

methods for reasoning under uncertainty about a user's needs for assistance by 
considering multiple pieces of evidence, including information about a user's 
background and a user's activities that are autonomously sensed by the program, and, 
then, have offered to provide relevant assistance to a user based on this reasoning. Nor 

30 have these systems considered monitoring user interaction with a software program so 
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that, when a user does inquire about help directly with free-text queries, the system 
combines the analysis of the words in the free-text query with the ongoing analysis of 
user actions and program context. 

What is desirable is an intelligent user assistance facility that 
S autonomously senses that the user may need assistance in using a particular feature or to 
accomplish a specific task, and that offers to provide relevant assistance based upon 
considering midtiple pieces of evidence, including information about a user's 
background and a user's activities. What is also desirable is an intelligent user 
assistance facility that combines the analysis of the words in the free-text query vnth the 

10 ongoing analysis of user actions and program context whenever a user asks directly for 
help with free-text queries. This invention solves the problem of autonomously sensing 
that a user may need assistance in using a panicular feature or to accomplish a specific 
task, and offering to provide relevant assistance based upon considering multiple pieces 
of evidence, including information about a user's background and a user's activities. 

15 This invention also solves the problem of combining the analysis of the words in the 
free-text query with the ongoing analysis of user actions and program context whenever 
a user asks directly for help with free-text queries. In addition, the invention is able to 
monitor and perfocm inference about several classes of events, including the state of key 
data structures in a program, general sequences of user inputs with a mouse-controlled 

20 cursor in the normal course of interacting with a graphical user interface, words typed in 
free-text queries for assistance, visiial information about users, such as gaze and gesture 
infonnation, and speech information. 

Summary of Invention 

25 The present invention provides a method of building an intelligent user 

assistance facility for a software program to assist a user in operation of the software 
program. Functionality of the software program is identified for providing mtelligent 
user assistance. A reasoning model is constructed for the identified program 
functionality for the task of providing intelligent user assistance. The reasoning model 

30 computes the probability of alternative user's intentions, goals, or informational needs 
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through analysis of information about a user's actions, program state, and words. 
Modeled events for the identified program functionality are defined for use by die 
reasoning model to provide intelligent user assistance. Atomic user interface 
interactions are identified that signify the occurrence of modeled events. 
S The present invention also includes a general event composing and 

monitoring system that allows high-level events to be created from combinations of 
low-level events. The event system, in combination with a reasoning system, is able to 
monitor and perform inference about several classes of events for a variety of purposes. 
The various classes of events include the state of key data structures in a program, 

10 general sequences of user inputs with a mouse-controlled cursor in the normal course of 
interacting with a graphical user interface, words typed in free-text queries for 
assistance, visual information about users, such as gaze and gesture inforaiation, and 
speech information. The present invention additionally provides a system and method 
to monitor user interaction with a sofbvare program and to apply probabilistic reasoning 

IS to sense that the user may need assistance in using a partictdar feature or to accomplish 
a specific task. The system continues to examine a user's actions and, from this 
information, generates probabilities about user needs and goals. 

In an exemplary embodiment, the likelihoods that various text-based 
help topics or demonstrations of various software tasks are relevant are computed and 

20 die assistance is made available to users. Probabilities are computed about relevant help 
topics as well as about the probability that a user would desire help. In this 
embodiment, the invention computes the probabilities that a user needs alternate forms 
of help, and uses this infonnation to prioritize a list of help topics, when help is 
requested. When help has not been requested, the system uses its inference to 

25 determine when a user might desire assistance, and comes forward autonomously, 
depending on the computed importance of coming forward and the level at which a user 
sets a threshold. Whenever a user asks directly for help with free-text queries, this 
embodiment combines the analysis of the words in the free-text query with the ongoing 
analysis of user actions and program context. 
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The invention includes a rich, updatable user profiling system. In the 
help-topic embodiment, the inference system accesses the user profile system to 
continually check for competencies and changes assistance that is given based on user 
competence. 

The present invention also includes a novel inference system with an 
annotated Bayesian network to include special temporal reasoning procedures. 
Temporal reasoning mechanisms are used to consider the changes in relevance of events 
with current needs and goals of users with time passing after an event has occurred. 
The inference engine includes a new specific approximation procedure which uses a 
single explicit Bayesian network knowledge base, but changes the likelihood 
information in the network based on the distance in the past that an observation was 
made. 

The system also allows users to control the thresholds that must be 
reached before users are offered assistance, allowing them to tailor the system's 
behavior to their own personal preference about being distracted with assistance. 
Finally, the methods have been integrated with multiple graphical user interfaces, 
including a social-user interface in the form of an animated character. 

Brief Descriptjpfi pf the Praw^pg^ 

Figure 1 is a block diagram of a computer system- 
Figure 2 is a flowchart for building an intelligent user assistance facility 

for a software program. 

Figure 3 is a diagram illustrating a simple two variable Bayesian 

network. 

Figure 4 is a block diagram of an Intelligent User Assistance Facility. 
Figure S is a block diagram of an instrumented application program. 
Figure 6 is a block diagram of an instrumented spreadsheet application 
program for use with the Intelligent User Assistance Facility. 

Figiffe 7 is a block diagram of an Event Processor. 
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Figure 8 is a block diagram of an Event System Specification Tool for 
creating a modeled event composer. 

Figure 9 is a block diagram of a User Profile System. 

Figure 10 is a flowchart of the Event Status Update Routine of the User 
5 Profile System of Figure 9. 

Figure 1 1 is a flowchart of the User Profile Access Routine of the User 
Profile System of Figure 9. 

Figure 12 is a flowchan of the Customized Tutorial Routine of the User 
Profile System of Figure 9. 
10 Figure 13 is a block diagram of the Inference System of the present 

invention. 

Figure 14 is a Bayesian network diagram illustrating the overall 
influence relationship for any software program using die lUAf of the present invention 
to provide user assistance. 
15 Figure 15 is a diagram illustrating a portion of a Bayesian network 

representing some probabilistic dependencies over time. 

Figure 16 is a flowchart of the value-of-infonnation procedure according 
to the principles of the invention for acquiring user information. 

Figures 17-22 illustrate screen outputs of the lUAF made in accordance 
20 with the principles of the present invention in an exemplary embodiment of a 
spreadsheet application. 

Figure 23 illustrates screen output of the lUAF according to the 
principles of the present invention in an exemplary embodiment of a spreadsheet 
applicadon for displaying a summary of a custom-tailored tutorial. 
25 Figure 24 is a portion of a Bayesian network for lUAF made in 

accordance with the principles of the present invention. 

Figure 25 is a portion of a Bayesian network for a spreadsheet 
application illustrating modeled and profiled events for charting data of a spreadsheet. 
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Figure 26 is a Bayesiaa network annotated with temporal dynamics 
infomation made in accordance with the principles of the present invention in an 
exemplary embodiment of a spreadsheet application. 

Figures 27 is a portion of a Bayesian network illustrating a model in 
accordance with the principles of the present invention for assisting with exiting in a 
multiple application setting. 

Figures 28 - 30 is a portion of a Bayesian network illustrating reasoning 
for assisting with exitmg in a multiple application setting. 

Figure 31 is a diagram illustrating the control modes of the lUAF 

Controller. 

Figure 32 is a method according to the present invention for combining 
inference analysis of user actions and program state with inference analysis of free-text 
query. 

Figure 33 is a flowchan of the autonomous assistance procedure of the 
present invention. 

Figure 34 is an illustration of a social interface providing intelligent user 
assistance for a spreadsheet program. 

Figure 35 is a block diagram of the HJAF with speech recognition 
system showing use of inference results to enhance speech recognition. 

Detailed Description of the Invention 

The present invention provides a general event composing and 
monitoring system that allows high-level events to be created from combinations of 
low-level events. The event system, in combination with a reasoning system, is able to 
monitor and perform inference about several classes of events for a variety of purposes. 
The various classes of events include the state of key data structures in a program, 
general sequences of user inputs with a mouse-controlled cursor in the nonnal course of 
interacting with a graphical user inter&ce, words typed in free-text queries for 
assistance, visual information about users, such as gaze and gesture infonnation, and 
speech infomiation. The present invention also employs a novel event specification 
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tool that allows for rapid developracm of a general event processor that creates high- 
level events from combinations of user actions. 

The present invention also includes a novel inference system with an 
annotated Bayesian network to include special temporal reasoning procedures. The 
5 inference engine includes a new specific approximation procedure v^^ch uses a single 
explicit Bayesian network knowledge base, but changes the likelihood information in 
the network based on the distance in the past that an observation was made. The 
knowledge base includes special annotations with temporal dynamics information and 
the inference engine includes special procedures to handle changes in relevance with the 

10 passing of time. 

The present invention also provides an intelligent user assistance facility 
and method for use of probabilistic and logical reasoning to make decisions about the 
best way to provide assistance to a computer software user. The present invention 
additionally provides a method of building an intelligent user assistance facility by 

15 constructing a reasoning model to compute the probability of a user's intentions, goals, 
or informational needs through analysis of information about a user's actions, program 
state, and words. An exemplary embodiment of the present invention monitors user 
interaction with a software application and applies probabilistic reasoning to sense that 
the user may need assistance in using a particular feature or to accomplish a specific 

20 task. This embodiment of the present invention additionally accepts a free-text query 
from the user asking for help and combines the inference analysis of user actions and 
program state with an inference analysis of the free-text query. This embodiment of the 
present invention also incorporates a novel user profile system that stores information 
about the competence of users that may be established initially by user input or dialogue 

25 with the user and that is updated with the results of ongoing user activity. This 
persistent user profile provides user competency information during inference analysis 
and fiirther enables customization of tutorial information for the user after an 
application session concludes. 

Furthermore, this embodiment includes automated assistance reasoning 

30 to determine when a user might want help, and comes forward autonomously. 
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depending on the computed importance of coming forward and the level at which a user 
sets a threshold. When a user does inquire about help directly with free-text queries, the 
system also combines the analysis of the words in the free-te5Ct query with the ongoing 
analysis of user actions. 
5 Figure I is a block diagram of a computer system 10 that is suitable for 

practicing an exemplary embodunent of the present invention. Those skilled in the art 
will appreciate that the computer of system 10 depicted in Figure 1 is uitended to be 
merely illustrative and that the present invention may be practiced with other computer 
system configurations, including distributed systems and multiprocessor systems, and 

10 handheld devices. The computer system 10 includes a processor 12 and an input/output 
system 14. The input devices may be, for example, a camera 15, a keyboard 16, a 
mouse 1 8, a microphone 20, a pointing device or other input device. The output devices 
may be, for example, a display screen 22, a printer 24, a speaker 26 or other output 
device. The computer system 10 may include a speech interface 27 that interfaces a 

15 speech system with the microphone 20 and speaker 26. The computer system 10 may 
mclude a visual recognition and tracking interface 29 that interfaces a visual recognition 
and tracking system with the camera 15 or other specialized head gear with an infrared 
reflector or 3D ultrasound sensors. The computer system 10 may also include a 
network interface 28 that interfaces the computer with a network 30 that may be either a 

20 local area network or a wide area network such as the Internet. The computer system 
additionally includes a system memory 32 and persistent storage 34 that contain 
application programs and the intelligent user assistance facility. The persistent storage 
may be a diskette, CDROM, hard-drive, or firmware. The computer system 10 includes 
an operating system 36 and several application programs such as a spreadsheet 

25 application program 38, a word processing application program 40, or other application 
program 42, A system bus 44 interconnects the processor 12 , system memory 32, 
persistent storage 34, and input/output system 14. Those skilled in the art will 
appreciate that the intelligent user assistance facility may be integrated directly into the 
application programs or may be a stand alone facility that is part of a system library or 

30 operating system. 
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Overview of the Inielligent User Assistance Facility (TUAF^ 

Although software usability studies can pinpoint user interface problems 
for accessing complex features and can simplify and make the user interface more 
5 intuitive for accessing the features, improvements to the user interface cannot hide the 
multimde of complex features or simpliiy the functionality of a complex feature for the 
inexperienced user without reducing the number of features exposed through the 
interface and/or exposing only simplified versions of the fidl feature. 

One by-product of software program usability studies can be the 

10 identification of user behavior when a user experiences difficulties in using basic 
fimctionalicy of a particular software program. This invention provides a process for 
making an intelligent user assistance facility for a particular software program by 
observing and understanding user behavior when a user experiences such difficulties or 
when a user might benefit by providing automated actions 

15 Figure 2 is a flowchart of the method for making an intelligent user 

assistance facility for a software program. The first step 50 of the process is to identify 
the basic functionality of a particular software program in which users experience 
difficulties, or could benefit from automated assistance, and the user behavior exhibited 
by the user when the user is experiencing those difficulties or desire for assistance. One 

20 way of accomplishing this step is to observe and record user behavior when a user 
experiences difBculties during usability studies for that particular software program. 
For example, during a usability study for a spreadsheet program, a user interacting with 
a spreadsheet may be asked to update a graphical chart (e.g., a bar chart) of data on a 
spreadsheet. The user may have no experience in changing or modifying bar charts 

25 once they have been created. The user subsequently exhibits the following behavior: 
First the user selects the bar chart by placing the mouse pointer on the chart and double 
clicking the mouse button. Then the user pauses to dwell on the chart for some period 
of time while introspecting or searching for the next step. Observation of this activity 
could serve as an indication that the user is experiencing difficulty in using the chart 

30 feature of the spreadsheet. 
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Once the difficulties with using basic functionality are identified, the 
next step 52 is to build a model for the task of providing intelligent assistance for the 
basic functionality identified. One type of model is an network of interdependent 
variables such as a Bayesian network that can represent probabUistic relationships 
between observable evidence, intermediate variables, and hypotheses of interest A 
Bayesian network is a directed acyclic graph in which the nodes represent random 
variables and arcs between nodes represent probabilistic dependencies among those 
variables. A Bayesian network represents a joint-probability distribution for a set of 
variables. Computational procedures, referred to as Bayesian inference algorithms have 
been developed to operate on Bayesian networks. These algorithms update the 
probability distributions over states of variables in a Bayesian networic given changes 
that are made in values of states. An example of state changes are new values assigned 
to states of variables representing observable states of the world, following the 
observation of these states in the worid. A description of Bayesian networks can be 
found in "Probabilistic Reasoning In Intelligent Systems", by Judea Pearl, IMorgan 
Kaufinann Publishing Inc., San Mateo, 1988. 

Some of the nodes are variables that represent evidence that may be 
observed. Other nodes represent unobscrvable or difBcult to observe hypotheses of 
bterest that may be used in automated decision making. A simple two-variable 
Bayesian network is displayed in Figure 3. The network represents the dependency 
between a user being in a state of needing assistance 68 and the user activity of multiple 
menu exploration 69 or "menu surfing" without making progress. Menu surfmg can be 
sensed, but it cannot be easily observed whether a user needs assistance. In modeling 
user difficulties with complex sofhvare features, evidence nodes may represent user 
behavior exhibited while performing actions toward certain goals or experiencing 
difficulty with a software program feature, and hypothesis nodes may represent the 
goals of the user or the particular assistance needed by the user to complete a task using 
that feature. For example, while creating a chart the user pauses after selecting the 
create chart command. An evidence node variable would represent the fact that the user 
paused after selecting a command. An hypothesis node variable may represent the 
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probability of the hypothesis that the user needs assistance in creating a chart given the 
fact that the user paused after selecting the create chart command. Using a Bayesian 
network is one way of building such a model of uncertain relationships between user 
actions and hypotheses. Those skilled in the an will recognize that other models can be 
used such as decision trees or rule-based reasoning. 

For any of these models, the next step 54 is to define evidence variables 
and corresponding modeled events that can discriminate among altemate difficulties 
and needs for assistance that a person may have in using the basic functionality of the 
software program, and that can be sensed during the user's interaction with software. A 
key task required in building the Bayesian network model for the intelligent assistance 
facility is defming the evidence variables that will be observed, and noting the 
probabilistic relationships of these variables to variables representing hypotheses of 
interest. These events arc those that are usefiil in detecting and discriminating among 
altemate difBculties and needs a person may have in using complex software features in 
general and, in particular, specific complex software features of a software application. 

Classes of observation that are valuable for identifying when and what 
kind of assistance users need include evidence of search (e.g., exploration of multiple 
menus), of introspection, (e.g., sudden pause or slowing of command stream), of focus 
of attention (e.g., selecting and pausing on objects), of undesired effects of action (e.g., 
command/undo, dialogue opened and canceled without action), of inefficient command 
sequences, the structural and semantic content of file being worked on, and goal- 
specific sequences of actions. Also, program state and program context, user 
competencies, and the history of information reviewed by the user are useful. 

In developing the Bayesian network and specifying these observable 
variables, it is important to consider the nature and definition of the intelligent user 
assistance facility which will be harnessed to detect user actions. Consideration must be 
given to the basic events that can be made available from the software system or 
application. Modeled events detected as occurring by the system are designed to 
correspond with each observable variable. The modeled events must be defined in 
terms of the basic, or atomic events that are generated by the software program. 
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At run-lime, the modeled events corresponding to the observable 
evidence variables that are modeled m the Bayesian network are provided to the 
inference system which sets the evidence variables to specific values. The intelligent 
user assistance facility has the ability to consider the recent occurrence of multiple 
5 modeled events in parallel and to consider the time these events occurred, and to use 
this monitored information to update the state of observed variables in the Bayesian 
network. The Bayesian network with its associated dynamically changing settings with 
regard to the status and timing of observed variables is analyzed in the inference system 
which generates updated likelihoods on different hypotheses of interest. These 
1 0 probabilities are used in making decisions about action and display of information to 
users. 

Upon completing the task of defining evidence variables in a Bayesian 
network and their associated modeled events, the next step 56 is to identify atomic 
events that indicate the occurrence of each modeled event. Modeled events can be 

1 5 defined by the occxirrence of a single atomic event, associated with a user action or state 
of the program or may represent a sequence of one or more atomic events. For 
example, the two atomic events of (1) a user selecting a bar chart and then (2) pausing 
to dwell on the chart for more than 10 seconds can be composed mto a single modeled 
event that corresponds to an evidence variable in a Bayesian network. Both of these 

20 events may be combined to form a modeled event, Sel_Chart_Pause, that indicates an 
occurrence of a user having difficulty updating a chart with data on a spreadsheet. 

Variables in the Bayesian network may be binary and have just two 
states (e.g., absent and present), or may have multiple states. In cases where there are 
multiple values, the variable is set to one of the states corresponding to the observation. 

25 Bmary observational variables are described, but the techniques also apply to variables 
with greater numbers of values. When the modeled event is observed and is passed to 
the inference system, the evidence variable corresponding to this event is set to 
"present" at the time noted for when the event occurred. Whenever probabilistic 
inference is performed on the Bayesian network, the status of all variables that could be 

30 set by modeled events are considered. As a result of inference we may see changes in 
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hypothesis variables of interest For example, given the occurrence of 
Sel_Chart_Paiise, and other observations that update the probability that a user is 
having difficulty with chart-related tasks, the probability assigned to the hypothesis diat 
a user is having difiicuity updating the chart with data on a spreadsheet may increase. 
5 Another example of a modeled event is the action of a user selecting the 

Undo command following any one of a set of chart-related commands. The occurrence 
of one of any atomic or modeled events in a set followed by an undo command would 
be composed as a Chart_Cmd_Undo modeled event. When this modeled event sets the 
corresponding evidence node in the Bayesian net, we might see an increase in the 

10 probability assigned to the hypothesis that the user may be having difficulty updating 
chart with data on a spreadsheet. Continuing the example above, atomic events for the 
modeled event, Sel_Chart_Pause, are (1) a user selects a bar chart, followed by (2) some 
minimal prespecified period of time (e.g., 10 seconds) in which there is a dwell, 
indicated a cessation of user activity. 

15 Atomic events may serve directly as modeled events. For example, 

Del_Chart is an atomic event representing the deletion of a chart that is also modeled 
event, corresponding to the observation variable in the Bayesian network. 

Modeled events also include contextual information about the state of 
data structures in an application. For example, Chart_View, means that a chart is 

20 present in the current display. This will increase the probability that charting assistance 
is relevant to the user. 

Words appearing in a free-text query are also atomic events. Higher- 
level, modeled events may be defined as the appearance of one of a predefined set of 
words in a user's query. If a user's query is, "How do I change the colors in this chart?," 

25 the modeled event, that one of a set of words (e.g., in this case, a set containing as 
elements the words "modify," "convert" and "update") has been noted in the query, is 
passed to the inference system. Other important words in the query, such as "color" and 
"chart", are also detected as modeled events when they are noted to be in sets of 
previously modeled sets of similar words. These modeled events are analyzed in the 

30 same way as "convert." 
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The class of modeled events that are persistent across multiple uses of a 
software program are defined as profile information. These modeled events include 
events that indicate user competency or lack of competency and are stared in the user 
profile database. Modeled events stored in the user profile provide additional 
5 information about the user, such as the user's previous experience with particular 
application features or accomplishment of specific tasks, or review of mtorial material 
in the past. These events may correspond to variables represented in the Bayesian 
network and used by the inference system to adjust die evaluation of the hypodieses. 

Other types of atomic events may include information about the presence 
10 or absence of user in front of the computer, as gleaned by proximity detectors, by visual 
features of the user, includmg information about the focus of the gaze of the user, 
expressions of the user, or gesnires of the user, as identified by a video camera and 
vision recognition and tracking system, and speech utterances of a user as detected and 
processed by a speech understanding system. 

After atomic events and their appropriate combination are identified for 
each of the modeled events, the next step 58 is to construct an event monitor for the 
software program that will survey user interface actions to extract the atomic events for 
input to inference analysis. The event monitor constructed is integrated with the 
software application to instrument that software application at step 60 in making an 
20 intelligent user assistance facility. Those skilled in the an will appreciate that the event 
monitor may be integrated within the application software, or may be a stand alone 
component that is part of a system library or operating system. 

To complete the intelligent user assistance facility, an event processor is 
to compose modeled events fi?om atomic user-interface actions (step 62). Next, a 
25 knowledge base is constructed from the model (step 64). The last step 66 is to construct 
an inference engine from the model which uses the knowledge base to determine 
suggested user assistance for the occurrence of modeled events. A Bayesian network 
with inference procedures serves both as a knowledge base and inference engine. 

Figure 4 is a ftinctional block diagram of the components of an 
30 embodiment of an Intelligent User Assistance Facility constructed by using the method 
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described above. The Intelligent User Assistance Facility includes a software program 
72 that has been instrumented to monitor actions or events initiated by a user who is 
interacting with the software program. Periodically, these actions or events are 
scrutinized by an event processor 74 to discover whether any of them, either 
5 individually or in combination, represent observable variables in the Bayesian network. 
Modeled events are analyzed by an inference system 76 to form and evaluate multiple 
hypotheses of what assistance the user may need. These events can lead to increases or 
decreases in the probability that a user is experiencing a problem in using a particular 
application feature or in accomplishing a specific task. 

10 The inference system 76 also accesses the user profile system 78 to 

check for competencies and changes assistance that is given based on user competence. 
User's background, successful completion of key tasks indicative of competence in 
particular areas, and previous help reviewed by the user are some of the variables stored 
in the user profile system 78. 

15 The lUAF controller 79 initiates a cycle of inference analysis by the 

inference system 76 based upon the setting of its conttol mode. An inference cycle may 
be initiated whenever a user asks for help, or whenever one or more of any number of 
special events have occurred, or may simply occur on a regular clocked cycle, or for any 
combination of these modes. When the control mode is set to trigger an inference cycle 

20 upon occurrence of a special event or the control mode is set to occur on a regular 
clocked cycle, the inference system 76 will autonomously offer help to the user 
whenever the computed unportancc of coming forward exceeds the autonomous 
assistance threshold set by the user. When the control mode is set to initiate an 
inference cycle whenever the user asks for help, the inference analysis of user actions 

25 and program context is combined with an analysis of the words in a fiee-text query 
whenever the user submits a free-text query. 

Those skilled in the art will appreciate that the ftmctional blocks 
illustrated in the diagram may be implemented as separate components or several or all 
of the fiinctional blocks may be implemented within a single component. For example, 

30 a separate library may be implemented that contains the reasoning system functionality 
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and the event processor functionality. In such an implementation, the reasoning system 
may query the instrumented program periodically for all of the atomic events since the 
last query or may simply ask for a specific number of the last occurring events, and then 
the reasoning system may access the modeled event database for that particular software 
5 program to determining whether any of the atomic events are modeled events for input 
to inference analysis. Those skilled in the art will also appreciate that the inference 
analysis may be implemented to include only the ongoing analysis of user actions and 
program context except when a user asks directly for help with a free-text query. In that 
case, the inference analysis may be implemented to include only the analysis of die 
10 words in the free-text query whenever a user asks directly for help with a free-text 
query. Those skilled in the an will also appreciate that a separate analyses could be 
undertaken for different classes of modeled events, such as for words in a query and for 
actions in the interface, and the results of these separate analyses could be combined 
with the ability to control the weight given to the results of the different analyses. 

15 

Instrumented Program 

Any software program or library may be an instrumented program, 
including operating system programs and application programs. As an illustration of an 
instrumented program, an application program will be described. A typical software 

20 application contains a user interface and application procedures. As a user interacts 
with a software application using input devices such as depressing a key of the 
keyboard or clicking the button of a mouse, the operating system translates those user 
actions into events and sends them to the application program. The user intcrfece 
component of the application program processes those events and forwards them to the 

25 appropriate application procedures for responding to ftose events. The event monitor 
consmicted for the Intelligent user assistance facility for a particular application may be 
integrated within the application software as illustrated by Figure 5. In this 
configuration, the event monitor 84 watches for events passing from the user interface 
82 component to ^plication procedures 86 and forwards them to the event processor 

30 through a call interface to the event processor. It also may be implemented as a stand 
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alone component that is part of a system or application library which makes periodic 
calls upon the application program to send it all events since the last period or it may 
simply request that the application program send only a specific nimibcr of the last 
occurring events. Alternatively, it may be incorporated as part of the operating system 

5 in which case the event monitor screens events passing from the operating system to the 
application program and forwards them to the event processor. 

Figure 6 is a functional block diagram of an instrumented spreadsheet 
application program as in the help-topic embodiment. As a user interacts with a 
spreadsheet application program using input devices, the operating system translates 

10 those user actions into events and sends them to the spreadsheet application program. 
For example, the user may place the pointer of the mouse on a menu item and may then 
click on the button of mouse. The operating system will translate diat user action into 
an event that the user has clicked on an application menu item and send the event to the 
spreadsheet application. The user interface 92 component of the instrumented 

15 spreadsheet application program 90 receives that event and forwards it to the 
appropriate spreadsheet application procedures 96 for processing that event. The 
spreadsheet events monitor 94, watching for events passing from the user interface 92 
. component to application procedures 96, will see that event and forward a copy to the 
event processor. 

20 

Event Processor 

The event processor is a general monitoring and event composing system 
that allows high-level events to be created from combinations of low-level events. The 
event processor does not need to include sophisticated reasoning capability. However, 
25 those skilled in the ait will also appreciate that a variety of deterministic and 
probabilistic event preprocessing methods can be employed to work with arbitrary 
abstractions or clusters of events and to transform events into numeric information with 
a variety of mathematical fimctions, including those that might be directly interpreted as 
likelihoods. 
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Since the Event Processor produces a set of logical events, any reasoning 
engine, rule-based or probabilistic, can utilize its output. Figure 7 is a block diagram 
illustrating the components of the event processor. Atomic events or user input device 
interactions are sent by an events source 100 such as an instrumented program to the 
event processor. The instrumented program may use a call interface that specifies the 
event information to the event processor. Upon receiving these events, the event 
processor may time-stamp each event and store them in local storage 102, such as 
system memory, in one of several kinds of data structures for storing information, 
includmg a database of records or finite circular queue ordered by the time stamp, or 
first in, first out order. 

A modeled event composer 104 periodically surveys the atomic events in 
local storage 102 in search of one or more atomic events that may be composed into a 
modeled event. This typically would be initiated by the inference system 74 at the 
beginning of an inference cycle; however, the modeled event composer 104 could 
perform composition of events between inference cycles such as whenever a new 
atomic event is received, or when special trigger events arc received. The modeled 
event composer 104 then forms modeled events from atomic events accoirfing to the 
event composition rules defined in the event specification. The modeled event 
composer 104 stores each modeled event that the composer 104 generates from atomic 
events in the modeled event database 108. 

Those skilled in the art will recognize that there could be implemented a 
modeled event database for each individual program employing the intelligent user 
assistance facility. For example, there could be a modeled database for each 
instrumented application program resident on a computer system. Those skilled in the 
art will also recognize that there may additionally be a separate general modeled 
database that contains common system or application events such as activating a 
program or exiting a program. In such a case, the inference system may access both the 
general modeled event database and the active program's modeled event database during 
a cycle of inference. 
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In one example of a modeled event database, there is a single record for 
every modeled event for that database. When a program with the intelligent user 
interface is activated, pre-existing persistent events stored in the user profile may be 
used to initialize the modeled event database. As modeled events are formed by the 
5 composer, the record for that event is updated in the modeled event database. An 
example of a record format for modeled events in this modeled event database is: 



rieius name 


Type 


Description 


EventName 


string 


Name of modeled event 


Occurred 


boolean 


Flag which indicates that 
the modeled event occurred 
within its horizon. 


Atomic 


boolean . 


Flag which indicates that 
the modeled event is 
derived from a single 
atomic event. 


StartTime 


real 


Lowest start time on any 
atomic events from which 
this modeled event is 
comnosed. 


EndTime 


real 


Highest end time on any 
atomic events from which 
this modeled event is 
composed. 


Value 


real 


This field holds the result of 
the evaluation of an 
expression 


LastTime 


real 


The time of last occurrence 
of the modeled event 


Count 


real 


Total number of 
occurrences over all 
sessions 


LastTimeThisSession 


real 


Time of last occurrence this 
session 


CountThisSession 


real 


Nimiber of occurrences this 
session 


Persistent 


boolean 


Flag which indicates that 
this is a persistent modeled 
event. 
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Of the fields used to count the number of occurrences and the rate of 
their occunence, LastTime and Count are stored in the user profile database for all 
persistent modeled events. Upon initialization of the program, these fields get loaded 
fi:om the user profile database into their corresponding modeled events in the modeled 
5 event database. 

Modeled events are only relevant for a comparatively short time. This 
period of time during which a modeled event is relevant may be referred to as its 
horizon. Different events may have different horizons, a sixty second horizon is a 
suitable length of time for the horizon of most events generated by user actions. The 

10 duration of the horizon deteraiines the length of time that a modeled event is considered 
in the inference system 76. 

Each modeled event may be assigned a default system or application 
horizon or it may be assigned a specific horizon. Modeled events that have resided in 
the modeled event database 104 beyond their horizon time are discarded whenever the 

15 modeled event database 104 is accessed or updated. However, before they are 
discarded fi'om the modeled event database 104, persistent modeled events are recorded 
in the user profile. The inference engine 76 and user profiler, in general, act as event 
sinks and access the modeled event database 104 to e>ctract modeled event records. 
However, there is an exception. At program initialization time, pre-existing persistent 

20 events stored in the user profile may be used to initialize the modeled event database 
104 and, as a consequence, modify the program's behavior. 

Event Svstem Specification Tool 

The event specification tool allows for rapid creation of the modeled 
25 event composer and modeled event database for specific application programs during 
creation of an intelligent user assistance facility for that software program. A language 
was developed for constructing modeled events (e.g., menu surfing) from atomic events 
made available by a program, for instance an application (e.g., multiple menus visited 
without action within 1 0 seconds, position of cursor on spreadsheet, etc.). The language 
30 allows atomic events to be used as modeled events directly, as well as for atomic events 
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to be formed into higher-level modeled events. Also, modeled events can be further 
combined to create other modeled events. More specifically, the language allows for 
Boolean combinations of atomic events and for combining the Boolean events into 
modeled events with operators that capture notions of temporality. The event 

5 specification tool can be linked directly with a Bayesian network modeling tool so diat 
the modeled events and their definitions can be generated while building and refining 
the Bayesian user model. 

Figure 7 is a block diagram of an event system specification tool 1 10 
used for generating code for the modeled event composer 104 and modeled event 

10 database definitions 1 18. Each modeled event definition 112 created during the step of 
defining modeled events is used to specify the events in the event language 114. The 
event specification 114 is then input to an event language translator 116 which 
translates the event language statements of the specification into high-level language 
code, such as C, to create the modeled event composer 104 component. The event 

15 language interpreter also creates the modeled event database definition. As part of that 
process, the event language interpreter 1 16 may also create the modeled event database 
106 directly fi-om the modeled event database definitions 118 in systems employing a 
database structure to store information on the status of modeled events. 

The event language includes Boolean and set operators, with the addition 

20 of temporal operations including dwell and sequence. Modeled events are defined in a 
separate text module written in the event specification language. However, they can 
also be constructed with the use of special definition forms. The text definitions are 
created as named statement blocks for each modeled event. These definitions contain 
the labels of atomic events and indicate operations on one or more atomic events, 

25 The general form of a modeled event declaration in the event definition language is: 

declare ModeledEventName 
{ 

<expression list> 
30 } 
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An example of the modeled event declaration for the Dwell_on_Chart 
modeled event is: 

declare Dwell_on_Chart 

5 { 

(and (Select Chart, Dwell(5,s)) 

} 

The interpreter translates the syntax statement of the event definition 
10 language to the modeled event name, Owell_on_Giart and updates the modeled event 
database by adding a record with that event name and initializes all record fields. A 
modeled event may be a complex synthesis of several other events, including other 
modeled events, or it may be simply a re^naming of an atomic event. The. event 
synthesis language supports infix expressions which entail logical combinations of 
IS atomic events, modeled events, arithmetic, and logical operators. As each elementary 
operation is perfonmed, the intermediate result is treated as an event and has similar 
properties. 

The event language has logical, set-theoretic operators, temporal, and 
arithmetic operators. Operators allow the definition of specific events as well as events 
20 defined as generalizations based on sets of events. For example, higher-level events can 
be built via abstraction or generalization with operators like Element: 

Element({X|,..,x,}): Any event drawn from the elements of the set of events {x,,...x„ } 
occurs. Such sets can be defined as specific classes of events* 

25 

Temporal operators allow us to define events in terms of sequences of 
events over time. Temporal intervals may be measured in terms of the number of user 
actions, the amount of time, or other measures of duration that can be defined as 
fimctions of user actions and time. For example, it can be usefiil to define modeled 
30 events in terms of Scaled_seconds, a measure of duration where seconds are scaled by 
the rapidity at which a user is woricing, so as to adapt the temporal constants to users 
that work at faster or slower rates than an average user. When speciiying temporal 
operators, we indicate the dimension of the measure of temporal interval by specifying 
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the temporal dimension d with a value (e.g., c for commands, s for seconds, and ss for 
scaled seconds). Some useful temporal operators are: 

Rate(x,t,d): At least x atomic events occur in duration t of dimension d. 

5 

Ensemble_N({x„...x,},t,d) At least N events from the set of 
events {x„...Xb} occurs within interval t of dimension d. 

All({x„...x,},t,d): All events in a specified set of events {xl,...xn} occur 
within duration t of dimension d. 
10 Sequence({Xi,...Xo},t,d): All of the events specified in a set of events 

{xl,...xn} occur within duration t of dimension d. 

TightSeq({Xi,...x,},t): All of the events specified in a set of events 
{X|»...x,} occur within occur within duradon t of dimension d. 

Dwell(t,d): No user action for t seconds or scaled seconds of dimension 

15 d. 

In addition, parameters can be specified that define the persistence or 
dynamics of probabilistic relationships between modeled events and other variables in a 
Bayesian network with increasing amounts of time since the modeled event has 
occurred. In the general case, we can provide any temporal function that describes how 
20 the probabilistic relationships of events to other variables in a Bayesian network change 
as the time follov^ang the occurrence of an event increases. 

More specifically, the language allows the specification of how p(Ej ,t„ 
(Hj, tp), the probability of event E| occurring at tune t^ in the past conditioned on the 
truth of hypotheses at the present moment, tp changes with the increasing amount of 
25 time tp - 1 since the event last occurred. 

Useiiil distinctions for representing the temporal dynamics include 
horizon and decay: 

Horizon: The interval of time beginning at the time t=t^ that an event 
becomes true, that the probabilisric relationship persists as pCE^ , t^, | Hj, t^) without 
30 change. The probability remains unchanged as long as difference between the present 
moment, tp, and the time, to, the event was most recently seen is less than the horizon. 
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Dynamic: The time-dependent ftinctions that describe pCE, , t J H^. t^) and 
p(Ej , |not(Hj), tp) after a horizon is reached. The dynamics can be summarized with a 
description of the change in the likelihood ratio defined by the rado of these 
probabilities. The ftmctions indicate how die initial probabilities p(E^ . t« | Hj, y and 
5 P(Ei , t„ |not(Hj), tp) change as the time the event became true becomes increasingly 
distant from the present time, tp. It can be asserted that these probabilities converge at 
some time to p(not(Ei)| H,, tp) and p(not(Ei)|not(H^), g, and tiie initial likelihood ratio, 
when tp = t,, converges to the ratio of these latter probabilities, and, tiierefore, ftmctions 
can be assessed that decay die probabilities or likelihood ratio fi:om die initial likelihood 
10 ratio when tp = t,, to the likelihood ratio associated with absence of the event. 

The probabilities can be computed as a ftmction that takes as arguments 
the initial probabilities (at t^O), the probabilities associated with the fmding being 
absent, and the time of the present moment, tp, and ensures consistency among 
probabilities at any moment. That is, 

15 

p(E, . t J Hj, tp)=f [p(E, , t, I H^, g, p(not(E Jl H^. g, tp] 
and 

20 p(Ei, t, I not(Hj), tp)-f [p(E,. . t, | not(Hi), p(not(EOI(not(Hi), g, g 

Operators being used to define modeled events may affect the duration 
information of die resulting modeled event. Conjunction results in storing the latest 
occurrence time of any subordinate events. Disjunction results in storing the times 

25 associated with the first true subordinate event 

The Value field of the generated intermediate result of the modeled event 
is set according to the result of the expression. The result of all arithmetic comparison 
operations is eitiier one (Boolean TRUE) or zero (Boolean FALSE). If the argument of 
an arithmetic operation is an event, the argument is evaluated as one if die event has 

30 occurred and zero if the event has not occurred. The time stamps associated widi 
simple numbers are set to the span of the current cycle; in other words, the start time is 
the time of the last cycle and the end time is the current time. 
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Since the syntax allows for recursion, care should be taken that infinite 
recursion not occur. These statements are entered into a text file known as the event 
specification module. 

The event specification module 114 is then processed by the event 
S defmition langu£^e translator 1 16. The event langtiage translator converts the event 
specification language 1 14 into C-H* code which may be compiled to machine language 
and linked directly to the event processor system library, lUAF library, operating 
system library, or other implementation library. The results of translating a high-level 
event specification is the modeled event composer 104 which creates modeled events. 
10 When the modeled event composer 104 is invoked during a cycle of inference, it builds 
the set of currently active modeled events and then returns to the caller. The inference 
code then performs appropriate actions indicated by the event set. 



User Profile System 

15 The inference system 76 accesses the user profile system 78 to check for 

competencies and changes assistance that is given based on user competence. User's 
background, successful completion of key, tasks indicative of competence in particular 
areas, and previous help reviewed by the user are variables that can be stored in a 
persistent file and updated wi± time. Such persistent information about user 

20 background, experience, and competence is referred to as "profile information.** 

Figure 9 is a block diagram of the user profile system 78. The user 
profile system 78 includes a user profile database 120, a user profile access routine 122, 
an event status update routine 124, a background and competency dialog routine 126, 
and a customized mtorial routine 128. 

25 The user profile database 120 contains records identical in format to the 

records in the modeled event database 106 so that there is a common format between 
the modeled event database records and the user profile database records. This common 
format makes it more convenient both for updating the user profile database with 
modeled events and for the inference engine to interpret these records when it access 

30 these databases for inference analysis. The user profile database records are stored 
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persistently so that they create an historical record of particular user's competency with 
specific software applications. This database is maintained on a by-user-by-application 
basis. An example of persistentiy stored modeled events that are indicative of user 
competency are the completion or non-completion of certain tasks, successful or 
unsuccessful use of particular features, and assistance received or help information 
reviewed in the past. 

Figure 10 is a flowchart iUustrating how the user profile database 120 is 
updated with event status of a user interacting with a specific application program. The 
event status update routine 124 in step 130 retrieves the first modeled event record in 
the modeled event database and checks in step 132 whether the record is marked as a 
persistent record. If it is marked as a persistent record, then the record is added to die 
user profile database in step 134. If it is not marked as a persistent record, then it is not 
added to the user profile database. Each subsequent record in the modeled event recoid 
database is retrieved in turn (steps 136 and 138). checked wheUier ±e record is marked 
as a persistent record (step 132), and added to the user profile database if it is marked as 
a persistent record (step 134). 

The availability of a standard stored user profile containing information 
about "persistent events" could foUow a user around over a local network or over the 
Internet, custom-tailoring the user's software wherever the user may be. While a 
software plication is active, a new user may log on to the system and use die active 
software application. Figure 1 1 is a flowchart illustrating how a user profile is accessed 
whenever a new user signs on to the system or application. When a user logs on to the 
system or plication (step 140), the user profile access routine 122 searches the local 
user profile database for tiiat user's profile (step 141). If the profile is found, tiie path to 
that user profile is passed to the inference system 76 (step 142). If diat user's profile is 
not found, because that user may be using the application at a remote location, tiien die 
user profile access routine searches the available networks for any user profile databases 
that contain the user profile (step 143). If the user's profile databases is not found or the 
user's profile is not found in any user profile databases accessed, then the user profile 
access routine asks the user for permission to enter a user competency dialog with the 
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user (step 144) and creates a user profile for that user (step 145). The path for that user 
profile is passed to the inference system 76 (step 142). If the dialog is not completed, 
the path to default profile information is passed to the inference system 76 (step 146) 
and used. 

3 In addition to maintaining a persistent user profile for use during real- 

time inference, a continuing background analysis of repetitive patterns of a user's needs 
for assistance during one or more sessions that exceed a threshold, may be used to 
customize a tutorial of help infonnation that may be offered to the user at the end of a 
user's session with the that program. Figure 22 is a flowchart of the routine for 
10 generating a customized tutorial. During a user's session with a specific application 
program, a histogram of help topics exceeding a relevant probability threshold is 
recorded by the inference system 76 (step 150). When the user asks to quit the session 
with the application program, the user profile saves the histogram in the user's profile 
(step 152) and prepares a customized tutorial of help information related to the help 
15 topics recorded in the histogram (step 154). The user profile system notifies the user 
upon exiting the application program that a customized tutorial was prepared for online 
review or for printing as a manual (step 156). 

Inference Svstem 

When a cycle of inference analysis is initiated, the inference system 76 
accesses the modeled event database 106 to extract modeled event records for each of 
the modeled events that has occurred since the last cycle of inference. A fimctional 
block diagram of the inference system is displayed in Figure 13. The inference system 
76 includes one or more knowledge bases 160 and an inference engine 165. Knowledge 
bases 160 include information relating variables that represent observable states of the 
world, such as user actions and words, to variables that represent hypotheses of interest 
about a user's goals and needs for assistance that may not be observed directly or that 
are costly to observe. For example, the goals of users can not necessarily be directly 
inspected, but a sequence of computer commands can be recorded. A user can be 
actively queried about goals, but this may be quite distracting to users. 



20 
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A deterministic knowledge base consisting of an interrelated set of 
logical rules may link observations to hidden hypotheses. However, it is often more 
appropriate to process the uncertain relationships as probabilities between observations 
and the likelihood of hypotheses about a user's needs. For example, in attempting to 
understand and to predict the behavior of a complex system such as human physiology 
it is typically not possible to completely model with deterministic relationships all 
components of the system, and to then have access to a deterministic model for 
perfonning diagnosis or designing therapy based on a set of symptoms. For diagnosis 
and decision making about complex systems, we are often forced to reason under 
uncertainty, and to explicitly address the incompleteness in our understanding. 
Probability provides us with a means of diagnosis and forecasting about the behavior of 
complex systems given knowledge about a set of relationships among observational 
variables and hidden variables we may identiiy as being important. We can use 
probabilistic methods to represent and reason about weak and strong uncertain 
dependencies among observations, such as symptoms of a patient and variables such as 
diseases in a patient A good example of complex system is a user attempting to 
perform a task while interacting with a computer software ^plication or system. It is 
very difficult to build deterministic models that link a user's behavior to a user's goals 
and intentions. The best way to diagnosis a user's needs is to develop appropriate 
abstractions, based on our understanding of the relationships among various kinds of 
user's goals and actions, and to represent and reason about the relationships with 
probability. Probabilistic methods allow us to build models at a level of abstraction that 
is appropriate in light of our incomplete understanding about users and their actions. 

A Bayesian network or a generalization of a Bayesian network, called an 
influence diagram, can be employed to represent the certain or uncertain relationships 
among user actions and such hidden, but important, states as user goals, user intentions, 
and user needs, given observable infonnation such as one or more user actions. A 
Bayesian network is a directed acyclic graph where nodes are random variables and arcs 
represent probabilistic dependencies among those variables. Variables in a Bayesian 
network arc chance variables or deterministic variables. A Bayesian nctworic represents 
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a joint-probabilitj' distribution for the set of variables it represents. The probability 
distributions over the values of chance variables depend on the values of direct 
ancestors, or parent variables that are parents of nodes. The value of detenninistic 
variables is a detenninisdc function of predecessors. Influence digrams are a 
S generalization of Bayesian networics which represent additional nodes that represent 
possible actions and the utility of outcomes. 

The inference engine 165 includes inference procedures 166 that operate 
on the knowledge base 160. The knowledge base 160 includes a Bayesian network 162. 
Those skilled in the art will recognize that the knowledge base may be a deterministic 

10 knowledge base with logical chaining procedures as the inference procedures of the 
inference engine. Or the knowledge base may be a Bayesian influence diagrams with 
inference procedures for operating on Bayesian networks as the inference procedures of 
the inference engine. Temporal reasoning procedures 167 and value-of-information 
procedures 168 are also included as part of the inference engine 163. Other specialized 

IS procedures may be included. 

Bayesian inference procedures operate on Bayesian networks to compute 
a consistent posterior probability distribution over the values of variables in the network 
given the setting of states of observable, or evidence, variables to specific states based 
on the observations. Assume we are interested in the probability distribution over 

20 unobserved hypotheses of interest, H„... and have access to observations and profile 
information E„... E^. Bayesian network inference algorithms compute a probability 
distribution over H given the observations, written p(H| E„... EJ. For influence 
diagrams, decision-theoretic inference is peifoxmed to identify the expected utility of 
alternative actions. The best action is the one associated with the highest expected 

25 utility. 

In the most general sense, the task of designing mference for an 
intelligent user assistance facility is best undertaken fi-om the perspective provided by 
decision theory, an extension of probability theory to reflect concerns of value under 
uncertainty. Influence diagrams allow us to express fundamental relationships about 
30 uncertainty, action, outcomes following action, and the value of those outcomes. This 
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representation is useful in the design, understanding, and in many cases, the actual 
implementations of intelligent user assistance systems. However, it is often the case, 
that a simpler systems may be built without explicidy representing decisions, outcomes, 
and the utility of outcomes, and instead to use Bayesian networks to repixsscnt 
probabilistic relationships, and to use probabilistic inference in combination witfi 
procedural controls and thresholds as approximations of more complex influence 
diagram models. 

A general influence diagram for user modeling and action to assist users 
of software is portrayed m Figure 14 as an exemplary embodiment of a Bayesian 
influence diagram as a knowledge base. As portrayed in the figure, a user's background 
170 uifluences with uncertainty, a user's ovcraU goals 171 in using software, as well as 
the user's knowledge 172 in using software. User's knowledge 172 is also influenced by 
the previous help 173 that user may have seen. The user's background 170 and previous 
help 1 73 are variables that can be stored in a persistent file and updated with time. Such 
persistent information about user background, experience, and competence is referred to 
as "profile infomation." As indicated in the influence diagram, the user's goals 171 and 
knowledge 172 in turn influence with uncertainty, the informational needs 174 of the 
user. The goals 171 and needs 174 in mm influence the sensed activity 175 and the 
words that might be used in a query 176 to the software, or software's help system. A 
utility fimction of the user 177 is represented as a diamond. The utility 177 is 
influenced dircctiy by the informational needs 174 of die user, the cost of taking 
autonomous action 178 (e.g., distraction for the user's current focus of attention) and the 
action that is taken. Several classes of action may be available to the system, including 
the providing of advice or help 179, the execution of software actions of various kinds 
180 and the acquisition of additional, previously unobserved information fi-om the 
system, 181 or directly from the user. As indicated in the Figure 14 by the scale on the 
cost of assistance variable 178, we may wish to allow the user to directly change the 
cost of the assistance so as to control, in a fluid manner, the degree of autonomy given 
to the system. 
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The overall goal of the inference system is to identify actions that will 
optimize the user's expected utility given the user's needs and the cost of taking 
autonomous action. Given a set of evidence E about a user's background and actions, 
the probability distribution over hypotheses of interest about a user's needs, H, is 
5 computed. In the case of the Bayesian influence diagram in Figure 14, the probability 
distribution over a user's needs for assistance is computed. The expected value of 
actions in the set of all possible actions A must be considered. To do this, consider the 
utilities over outcomes, represented as a utility model (diamond node). The utility 
model contains information about the value or utility of outcomes. Outcomes (AJff) are 
10 defined as doublets of actions A taken and the state actual user's needs H. The utility 
model tells us the utility associated with each outcome, u(AJI). The best action to take, 
A*, is the action that maximizes the expected utility under imcertainty, computed as 
follows: 

15 A* = arg max^ u(Ai,Hj) p(iyE) 

Although influence diagrams represent explicit models of action, Bayesian networks are 
often easier to build and can be used for decision making and action by employing 
thresholds or rules about probability over variables in the network to indicate when 
20 actions should be taken based on the degree of belief assigned to a variety of states 
including states that describe preference about action. Influence diagrams such as the 
one portrayed in Figure 14 can be used to clarify approximations used in the Bayesian 
network. 

25 Temporal Reasoning a nd Dvnaynjc?; 

The inference system 76 also contains special temporal reasoning 
knowledge 164 in the knowledge base 160, and procedures 167 for performing 
inference about the changing relationships of observations to other variables in the 
model as the observations occur at progressively more distant times, in the past. In the 

30 general case, applications of Bayesian procedures and knowledge bases to reasoning 
about patterns of observations seen over time requires the consideration of variables and 
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their interdependencies within a single time and at different times. Building and 
perfonning inference with Bayesian networks that include copies of variables and 
dependencies for different times slides can lead to difficult computational reasoning 
problems and unacceptable response times for a user interacting with a program. Thus, 
5 several approximations are of value. In one kind of approximation, only specific 
dependencies considered to be of the greatest importance are considered over time. 

A portion of a Bayesian network with sets of variables at different times 
and prototypical dependencies represented is displayed in Figure 15. Figure 1 5 displays 
a Bayesian network that explicitly represents random variables at different points in 
10 time, and probabilistic dependencies among variables at a single time and among 
variables at different times. The lack of dependencies among variables are assertions of 
assumptions of independence. The figure displays possible influences among the 
primary relevant assistance to provide a user at present moment with the most relevant 
assistance to provide users at earlier and later times. Also, the figure highlights 
1 5 potential dependencies among the status of observations (E, and E^) in the present, wifli 
observations made in die past and future. The figure also indicates the relationship 
between the primary relevant assistance in the present and observations in the past In 
the general case, such multiple-connected networks are difficult to solve and to assess 
during the construction of the models. 

We will now describe an approach to reasoning about relevant assistance 
over time that is more tractable to solve and to assess, through makmg additional 
assumptions of independence and representing the relationships among evicfence seen at 
progressively more distant times m the past and hypotheses of interest with 
parameterized functions that dictate the strength of the probabilistic relationship 
25 between those observations and current the goals or needs for assistance. The use of 
this approximation in an exemplary embodiment employs a single explicit Bayesian 
networic, but allows the system to consider implicitly multiple Bayesian networks over 
time. This method takes advantage of direct assessment during modeling time of 
functions that adequately describe the dynamics of the probabilistic relationships 
30 between observed variables and other variables in a Bayesian network. At modeUng 
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time, a horizon and dynamics are assessed for each observational variable E|, and the 
variable is annotated with this infonnation. At run-time, the inference engine 165 
includes procedures 167 for using this information about horizon and dynamic. The 
horizon for an event captures the interval of time the probabilistic relationships with 
5 hypothesis Hj persists as p(Ei, | Hj, t^) and p(E,, \ not(Hj), t^) without change. The 
dynamics is the time-dependent change of the probabilities m the present moment as 
described earlier. 

Heuristics in defining a horizon for events include the use of a default 
horizon for all observational events considered by a system unless otherwise specified, 
10 and the use of an event queue of finite length k, where only the last k modeled events 
are considered in the analysis. This approach can be combined with dynamics as just 
described. 



Value of Information 

15 The inference engine 16S also includes expected value of information 

(EVI) procedures 168 to compute the exjwcted value of acquiring information from a 
user. EVI procedures and information-theoretic approximations that can be employed 
in probabilistic models are well-known to people skilled in the art of decision theory. 
The EVI is a means for computing the expected value of acquiring information about 

20 variables that have not yet been observed. Such information includes answers by users 
to questions posed by the computer system about their goals and needs. The Net Value 
of information (NEVI) is net value of gathering information, including the costs of 
gathering the information. The inference system 76 only asks a question, or gathers 
information autonomously, when the informational benefits of the information 

25 outweigh the costs. If E, refers to each previously unobserved variable that can be 
queried, is a possible observational value of and A is the value that will be 
observed when the variable is evaluated, the NEVI of each variable is: 



30 



NEVI(E J = p(E, = O, IE) ♦ [max^ Sj u(A,M) p(Hj|E,E = 0^] 
- max^ u(A„H^ p(H^|E) - C(EJ 
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where C(EJ is the cost of evaluating evidence E,. EVI can be applied directly to 
influence diagrams. Several well-known information-theoretic algorithms, including 
those based on computation of entropy, function to provide similar functionality for 
decisions about inforaiation gathering in probabilistic models such as Bayesian 
networks. These algorithms are typically more tractable than computing IvfEVI with 
influence diagrams. They do not explicitly manipulate utUities. but nevertheless can be 
employed in conjunction with heuristics that balance the cost of information with 
measures of informational value. 

Figure 16 is a flowchart of value-of-information procedures in the value 
of information component. The value of information component lists all of the previous 
unobserved information in order of the value of it as alternative information (step 190) 
and weighs the benefits of obtaining the information against the cost of distracting the 
user for each item of information (step 192). If the benefit is greater than the cost set by 
the user, the lUAF asks the user to supply the item of information that has the highest 
value (step 194). If the user responds, then the value of information component repeats 
die first two steps until either the cost of distraction is greater than the benefits of 
obtaining the information or the user does not respond (step 196). 

Scenarios Illu.' rtrating the Screen Outputs of the lUAF 

Figures 17 through 23 illustrate the screen outputs of the intelligent user 
assistance facility in an exemplary embodiment of a spreadsheet application. The 
system considers a user profile, user-specified threshold information, and combines 
words and user actions to provide intelligent assistance to the user. The system has the 
ability to respond to requests for assistance as well as to autonomously provide 
assistance. Figure 17 shows an assistance interface 200 that is generated v/hen the user 
explicitly has requested help. Guesses abovt useful assistance to provide die user are 
displayed in the list box 201 in the upper left-hand comer. The current system settings 
box 202 in the lower left-hand comer indicates the user is an expert user. This 
information was provided by die user profile system. The current system setting box 
202 also indicates diat botii user actions and free-text queries are used by the inference 
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engine during a cycle of inference analysis. Given the profile information and the 
recent actions involving interaction with the layout of text, in combination with pauses, 
and with the user taking action to change the appearance of rows and columns shortly 
before help was actively requested, the system believes the user may best benefit by 
5 receiving assistance on working with fonts, advanced formatting instructions, and with 
methods for changing the dimensions of the spreadsheet document. To the right of this 
screen photo is displayed an inference graph 203 showing the probability distribution 
over a set of task areas that was generated by the Inference System 76. This display 
was built for engineering purposes but may be displayed to the user The length of the 

10 bar graph next to each task area is the probability assigned to that area. The two highest 
probability areas (those with the longest associated bar charts) are for the tasks of 
working with fonts and advanced formatting topics. 

In Figure 18, the profile information was changed to a profile for a 
novice user. The expertise level in the cuirent systems setting box 202 indicates that the 

15 user has a level of expertise of a novice. All other events handling remained 
unchanged. We have used a profile for a novice user. The profile information is used 
to modify the probabilistic relationships in the Bayesian network. The inference graph 
203 displaying the probability distribution over relevant assistance shows the revised 
probability distribution with the profile infomiation. As can be seen in the best guesses 

20 list box 201, the system now believes that the user may most benefit by assistance with 
basic working with rows and columns of the spreadsheet, changing alignment and basic 
formatting of charts. 

Figure 19 shows the analysis of the same set of user actions, but now, 
with consideration of the words in a user's query. The user has input to the system the 

25 natural-language query, "How do I make tfiis look prettier?*' in the query input box 204. 
The analysis of the words and the actions are combined to generate a new probability 
distribution, as indicated in the inference display 203, and a new corresponding list of 
recommended topics in the best guesses list box 201, Now, the list is resorted and 
updated with autoformatting assistance being recommended as the most relevant 
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assistance, but also still contains other formatting topics, including changing alignment, 
working with borders, and worJcing widi fonts. 

Figure 20 shows the program at a later time when help is %ain requested 
after interaction with a chart in the document, coupled widi pauses on chart commands. 
The probability distribution computed by the inference system 76 is displayed in the 
inference gr^h 203. Now, the recommended topics in the best guesses list box 201 
focus on a variety of high-likelihood areas in the area of graphing infonnation. Figure 
21 shows the addition of infonnation submitted in the fonn of a query in the query input 
box 204. The natural language query ftom the user is, "I need to access data from a 
different application". The words are now considered in conjunction witii the events. 
The inference system 76 provides a revised probability distribution in the inference 
graph 203 and a revised list of recommended topics in the best guesses list box 201, 
centering in retrieving data from a database and about changing the data displayed in a 
chart. 

Figure 22 illustrates the screen outputs of the inference system 76 
offering autonomous help to a user. While the user has been interacting with a 
spreadsheet program 205, an assistance monitoring agent computes die probability that 
a user needs assistance and the inference system 76 also computes the likelihood of 
alternative kinds of help to give the user, should the user require assistance. The 
assistance monitoring agent displays the result of inference on the probability that a user 
needs assistance in the assistance monitoring agent window 206. Like the inference 
graph 203 display described above, the assistance monitoring agent 206 was built for 
engineering purposes but may be displayed to the user. The user who has been 
mteracting with a spreadsheet program 205, now selects the whole sheet and pauses. As 
the assistance monitoring agent window 206 shows, the computed probability that the 
user needs help moves from 26% to 89%, reaching a threshold, and a small timed 
window, the autonomous assistance window 207, autonomously comes forward 
displaying the highest likelihood assistance areas that were computed. In this case, the 
highest likelihood topics include formatting cells, checking for spelling errors, and 
performing calculations, topics that have implications for analysis or modification of 
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the entire document. The autonomous assistance window 207 politely offers help. It 
also provides a chance for the user to reset a threshold that will increase or decrease the 
probability required on the likelihood the user needs help before displaying the window. 
The window 207 will time out and be removed with an apology for distracting the user 
5 if the user does not interact with the window 207. 

Figure 23 illustrates the display 208 of the topics that have been 
determined to be of value to the user based on the recording and simmiarization of 
ongoing background inference about problems that user has been having during a 
session using a software program. Profile infonnation about the user's background, 
10 competence, and about the assistance that the user has received or reviewed in the past 
are also included. These topics have been prepared for printing as a custom-tailored 
manual for later perusal. 



Bavesian Network Annotated with Temporal Reasoning 
. 15 Figure 24 shows an example of a Bayesian network that computes the 

probabilities of alternative forms of assistance to provide a user as a function of profile 
information about the user, as well as recent actions taken by the user. To indicate that 
this structure may be repeated for many classes of observations and task-specific needs 
for assistance, variables x, y, z, and A have been used in several of the nodes. 

20 In this model, we represent profile variables that represent the status of 

user competency in two different areas of software functionality, x and y, with a set of 
variables labeled User Competence x 210 and User Competence y 211. The user 
competencies are each influenced by variables representing (1) specific observed 
activities by the user, (2) the history of help topics that have been reviewed by the user, 

25 and (3) the overall user background 212 that may be uncertain or set by a dialogue with 
the user. As indicated in the Bayesian network, the user competencies directly 
influence the prior probability of different assistance being relevant to the user, as 
represented by the states of the Primary Assistance Needed variable 213. This variable 
is also influenced by a context variable 214, that describes infonnation about program 

30 state, such as the existence in the current version of an application of a particular data 
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structure. In this model, the problem is formulated with a single primary assistance 
variable, with states representing alternate forms of assistance. The model assumes that 
there is only one state of primary assistance the user needs at any particular time. 
Multiple variables about assistance can also be represented to capwre the notion that 
several types of assistance may all be relevant at a single time. 

As depicted in the Bayesian network, the Primary Assistance Needed 
node 213 influences a set of observed modeled events, such as selecting a graphical 
object 2, then pausing for more than some predefined period of time (Sel Z Pause 215), 
or modifying an object and then performing an undo, (Z Cmd Undo 216). At run time, 
these modeled events are detected and passed to the Inference System 76 by the Event 
Processor 74. The corresponding observable variables to the modeled events are update 
and Bayesian inference is performed to update the probabilities over all of the 
unobserved variables in the system, including the Primary Assistance Needed variable 
213. The time of die event is noted and as the event flows progressively into the past, 
temporal reasoning procedures 167 arc applied to update the probabilistic relationships 
in the network. 

Figure 25 shows an instantiation of the nodes with variables x and z with 
distinctions with relevance to reasoning about the relationship of actions and profile 
information on charting or graphing information fiom a spreadsheet, such as the 
Microsoft Excel product. Variables tiiat are persistent and stored in a profile are marked 
with an adjacent P. Variables tiiat are observed as modeled observable events are 
marked with M. One or more nodes may represent various classes of competency with 
charting. In this case, a single variable. User Competence Charting 220, is displayed as 
the variable that contains information about the overall level of charting ability of the 
user. The probability distribution over the states of this variable are influenced by Hx 
Help Charting 221 and Hx Activity Charting 222, and User Background 212. Hx Help 
Charting 221 is set by observations that are stored in persistent profile about one or 
more charting activities the user has completed successfully and information about the 
help information on charting in an online manual that the user has reviewed. 
Competencies about charting and a variety of other areas of software functionality 
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influence the Primary Assistance Needed variable 213. This variable in turn influences 
the probability of observing different behaviors by the user. For example, the state of a 
user needing assistance on a specific type of charting task, influences the probability of 
seeing the user select and pause for s seconds on a chart in the document (Sel Chart 
S Pause 223). Appendix 1 contains a more complete Bayesian network in an exemplary 
embodiment of a spreadsheet application. 

Figure 26 represents an exemplary embodiment of temporal knowledge 
and inference. Each observable modeled event is armotated with information about the 
effects of time flow on the probabilistic relationships of the event with other variables in 
10 the Bayesian network. In this case, each node is annotated with temporal dynamics 
information about a horizon and decay, which may be implemented as a table of 
probabilities or other data structure. The dimensions of time for the temporal dynamics 
of each variable are indicated in seconds that have occurred since the event became true. 

We now provide an example of a case based on components in the 
IS knowledge base displayed in Figure 26. 

Let us consider a case where we have the following profile information: 

User_Background 212: Consuraer_Novice 
HX^Help^Charting 221 : No^HelplReviewed 
20 Context: Normal^View 
Objects:Sheet( 1 ),Chart(2) 

At time t==SO seconds, we have noted the following modeled events: 

25 Chart_Cmd_Undo 224: Absent 

Chart_Create_Pause 225: Absent 

Sel_Chart_Pause 223: Absent 

Move_Chart_Pause 226: Absent 

Chart_Dialog_UnSucc 227: Absent 
30 Menu^Surfing 228: Absent 

Click.Unrelated 229: Absent 



3 5 Sel_Chart_Pause 223 
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p(E„i„|Hj,g-.15 
p(not(E,)l Hj,g = .85 
5 p(E„t,|not(Hi),g = .005 

p(not(E,). t, I not(Hj), g « .995 

10 Horizon: S seconds 
Dynamics: 

p(E„ t Hj , O: linear convergence at 15 seconds 
1 5 p(E„ to |not(I^), g: linear convergence at 1 5 secotids 



20 Chart_Dialog_Unsucc 227 
p(E„t,|I^,g-.08 
p(not(E2)m,g = .92 

25 

p(E,. t J not(Hj), g = .0005 
p(not(E,), t, I not(Hj), g = .9995 
30 Horizon 20 seconds 
Dynamics: 0 

35 

A cycle of analysis is initiated at>=50 seconds. The cycle includes the 
composition of modeled events from atomic events local storage 102, the transmitting 
of the events to the Inference System 76, and inference with the new observadons. We 
will explore the current probability that the primary assistance needed by the user is 
40 help with charting information, p(Charting_Assistance|E). The prior probability of the 
user needed help in this area conditioned on the user background, competence, and 
history of reviewing help is .001. The context infonnation has increased this to a 
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probability of .04. Probabilities are also assigned to other hypotheses about the primary 
assistance as a function of all of the evidence seen so far (but that is not explicit in this 
example). 

At t=52 seconds the user selects a chart. The atomic event of chart being 
S selected is detected and is stored m die atomic event local storage 102. The user then 
pauses for 3 seconds without doing anything. A dwell of 3 seconds is detected in the 
event local storage 102. A cycle of analysis is called at t=60 seconds. A modeled event 
Sel_Chart_Pause 223 is composed by the Event Processor 74, tagged as becoming true 
at t=55 seconds, and is sent to the Inference System 76. 

10 The Inference System accesses the Bayesian network that is annotated 

with temporal dynamics information. As indicated in the table of probabilities for 
Sel_Chart_Pause 230, there is a hori2on of 5 seconds, and a linear convergence of 
probabilities to the probabilities of absent at IS seconds. 

At t=^3 seconds, the user selects a chart dialog and cancels the dialog 

15 with out success at t=^66 seconds. A cycle of analysis is called at 70 seconds, and the 
modeled event Chart^Dialog^Unsucc 227 is composed and passed to the Inference 
System 76 with a time stamp of 66 seconds. As indicated in the table of probabilities 
for Chart_Dialog_Unsucc 231, there is a horizon of 20 seconds, and no temporal 
dynamics. 

20 This user has set the threshold for being bothered v^th automated 

assistance at p=.I2. Thus, the user is offered assistance on charting when the 
probability that this topic is relevant rises to p= .14. 



At t = 50 seconds 
30 p(Sel_Chart_Pause, t^ | Hj , tp) = . 15 

p(Sel_Chart_Pause, t, |not(Hj), tp) = .005 
p(not(Sel_Chart_Pause)| Hj, g = .85 
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p(not(Sel_Chart_Pause)|not(iy, = .995 

5 

p(Chart_Dialog^Uiisucc, t, | Hj, tp) = .08 
p(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc, t, |not(R), L) = .0005 

10 

p(not(Chart_Dialo^Unsucc)|not(Hj), tp) = .9995 
p(not(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc)| I^, tp) - .92 

15 

Inference result: p(Cliarting_Assistance|E, tp)= .02 

20 

At t = 60 seconds 

p{Sel_Chart_Pause, 1. 1 H,, tp) = .15 
25 p(Sel_Chart_Pause, t, |not(Hp, g = .005 
p(not(SeI_Chart_Pause)| Hj, y = .85 
p(not(Sel_Chart_Pause)|no^), = .995 

30 

p(Chart Dialog_Unsucc, t„ | H, tj = .08 

35 

p(Chart_Dialog_Uosucc, t„ |not(iy, tp) = .0005 
p(not(Chan_DiaIog_Unsucc)|not(Hj), tp) = .9995 
40 p(iiot(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc)| ^ tp) = .92 



Infijrcnce result : p(Chartmg_AssistancelE, tp)= .07 
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At t = 70 seconds 

5 

p(Sel_Chart_Pause, t„ | H^, g = . 1 5 -> .46 
p(Sd_Chart_Pausc, t. |not(Hp. g = .005 -> .66 

10 

p(not(Sel_Chart_Pausc)|not(Hi), tp) = .995 
p(not(Sel_Chart_Pausc)| l^,t^ = .85 

15 

p(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc, | H^, tp) = .08 
20 p(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc, t, |not(Hj), g = .0005 
p(not(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc)|not(Hj), \) = .9995 
p{not(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc)| Hj, tp) = .92 

25 

Inference result: p(ChaTtmg_A5sistance|£, tp)= .04 

30 

At t » 80 seconds 

35 p(Sel_Chart_Pause, t, | Hj, g = .15 -> .46 -> .85 

p(Sel_Chart_Pause, t, |not(Hj), g = .005 -> .66 -> .995 
p(not(Sel Chart_Pause)|not(Hj). g = .995 

40 

p(not(Sel_Chart_Pausc)| Hj, g = .85 
45 p(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc, t, 1 , g = .08 
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p(Chart_DiaIog_Unsucc t, |not(Hj), g = .0005 
^ P(not(Chan_DiaIog_Unsucc)|notO^ ). tp) = .9995 
p(not(Cliait_DiaIog_Unsucc)| , g = .92 

1 0 Inference result: p(Chaitmg_Assistance|E, g= . 1 3 
At t = 90 seconds 

15 

p(Sel_Chart_Pause, 1. 1 Hj, g = .85 
P(Sel_Chart_Pause, t. InotCH^). g « .995 
p(not(Sel_Chart_Pause)|not(I^, g = .995 
p(not(Sel_Chart_Pause)| H, , g - .85 

15 

p(Chart_Dialog_Unsucc, t, | H^, g = .08 
0 p(CIiart_Dialoa_Unsucc, t. |not(H), g = .0005 
p(not(Chait_DiaIog^Unsucc)|not(H^, g = .9995 
p(not(Chart_DiaIog^Unsucc)| ^, g = .92 



Inference result: p(Chartmg_Assistance|E, g= .04 

40 
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System Level lUAF for Multiple Applications 

The methods described can not only be applied to individual 
applications, they can also be employed at the operating system level to reason about 
providing assistance in a system with multiple ^plications. In an exemplary 
5 embodiment to provide system assistance, a Bayesian network is used to assist a user 
with exiting an application by guessing vAen the user has completed or will soon be 
completing a task. 

A Bayesian network knowledge base for assisting a user with this task is 
displayed m Figure 27. Profile information including whether or not the user has 

10 reviewed help in past (Reviewed_Help_in_Past 240), has exited before 
(User^Exited^Before 241), and has demonstrated that they can perform a double-click 
operation (SuccessfuLDouble_Click 242) are included. Modeled events represented as 
observations in the Bayesian network include dwell after activity {Dwell after 
Activity 243), sequence of clicks on a sequence of unrelated graphical icons (Click on 

15 Seq of Unrelated 244), mouse meandering (Mouse Meandering 245), whether a 
document has been recently printed (Print Doc 246) or a message has been sent (Send 
Msg 247), and the duration of time an application has been up (Duration of Time with 
App 248). A variable represents a probability distribution over the most desired action, 
allowing us to use probabilistic inference to reason about the likelihood of alternative 

20 best actions. 

The sample scenario, demonstrates the results of the effect of monitored 
events on inference about the user. The sample case assumes the following profile: the 
user has not exited before on his/her own, the user has not demonstrated a successfiil 
double-click action, the user reviewed help about exiting applications but did not dwell 

25 on the information. The system now detects that the user has been in email for almost 
10 minutes, and that the user has clicked on an unrelated sequence of graphical icons. 
Figure 28 displays the states of each random variable, and shows, by the length of bars 
next to the states, the probability over different states of each random variable. As 
demonstrated by the bar graph, the Inference System 76 has computed that there is a 

30 high probability the user is ignorant about exiting (User Ignorant about Exit 249) and a 
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low probability that the user has or will shorUy complete a major task (Major Task 
Completed 250). 

In Figure 29, we see the results of inference after new modeled events 
are considered. In this case, the user has sent email (Send Msg 247) and has now 
5 dwelled for more than three scaled seconds after activity (Dwell after Activity 243). 
Providing a tip to the user is now identified as the most desired exit-related action (Most 
Desired Exit Action 251). Figure 30 shows the same scenario with one change: the user 
has received help or assistance within the last two minutes (Recent rec Exit Help 252). 
Now the most likely desired action is to do nothing, followed by asking the user if the 
1 0 system should exit the application for them (Most Desired Exit Action 25 1 ). 

lUAF Controller 

There is typically a need for the overall control of various components of 
the InteUigent User Assistance Facility. Controls are needed for making decisions 

15 about the policy for caUing the Event Processor 74 and Inference System 76. and for 
determining when assistance should be provided autonomously. Figure 3 1 is a diagram 
illustrating various overall coordinative control modes of the Intelligent User Interface 
controller that may be used separately or together in combination. The first 
coordinative control mode illustrated is the timer mode 260 in which a repeated system 

20 timer fires to notify the lUAF controller to begin anotiier cycle of monitoring and 
inference analysis (step 261). The lUAF controller then invokes tiie inference system 
(step 262). Upon completion of the inference analysis, the controller waits until the 
timer fires again (step 263). The timer mode can be extended to consider other 
constraints before allowing a cycle to begin. For cxanq)le, in cases where complex 

25 inference occurs during event monitoring and inference, the additional condition of 
assessing the availability of computational resources (e.g., identifying whether there is 
idle time) can be added. Thus, the cycle of event processing and inference will occur 
wdien a timer fires and when there is also a condition of computational resource 
availability. 
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The second mode illustrated is the demand mode 265. This mode only 
performs inference analysis when the user asks for assistance. When an mstrumented 
application receives a query for help information (step 266), the instrumented 
application sends notification to the lUAF controller (step 267). As a result of receiving 
5 the notification, the lUAF controller then invokes the inference system (step 268). 
Upon completion of the inference analysis, the controller waits imtil it receives the next 
notification (step 269). 

The third mode illustrated is the special event trigger mode 270. In this 
mode, there is a list of special events that trigger a cycle of inference analysis. 

10 Whenever the event processor detects an occurrence of one of the special events (step 
271), the event processor sends notification to the lUAF controller (step 272). Again, 
the lUAF controller then invokes the inference system as a result of receiving the 
notification (step 273). Upon completion of die mference analysis, the controller waits 
until it receives the next notification (step 274). 

15 Any two or all three modes may be active at the same time. In the case 

when all three modes are active, if the user has not asked for assistance and has not 
initiated any user actions that translate into one of the special events during the period 
of the timer, then a cycle of inference analysis would occur vAicn the period of the timer 
expired. Otherwise, the cycle of inference analysis would occur during the period of the 

20 timer when the user asked for assistance or initiated a user action that translated into 
one of the special events. 

Integration of Analvsis of Free-Tex t Query with Events 

As mentioned earlier we can treat words in a user's firee-text query for 
25 assistance as sources of modeled events. The Microsoft Answer Wizard integrated in 
all applications of the Microsoft Office '95 product line makes use of a probabilistic 
model relating words in free-text query to the probability of relevant help topics. This 
has been described in U.S. Patent Application No. 08400797 and is incorporated hereby 
by reference in its entirety. In one exemplary embodiment, words and actions can be 
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handled together in a unifonn way as modeled events in a system that reasons about the 
probabilistic relevance of words and actions. 

In an altemaie embodiment, there are separate subsystems for handling 
words and for handling actions. The analyses of these separate subsystems are 
5 combined after separate probabilistic analyses are completed. Figure 32 is a flowchart 
of the method for combining separate probabilistic analyses. Firet a Bayesian analysis 
of the most relevant help topics is computed for the given free-text query (step 280). 
This may be done following the methods described in U.S. Patent Application No. 
08400797. The ii«ct step is to ou^ut a list of help topics in rank order by the highest 
10 probability of relevance (step 281). Then a second Bayesian analysis of the most 
relevant help topics is computed for the given program state, user profile and sequence 
of user actions (step 282). The next step is to ouqjut a second list of help topics in rank 
order by the highest probability of relevance (step 283). Then both of these lists of help 
topics are combined, after assigning a weight to the help topics on each list, by 
15 computing the probabiUty that each help topic which is the same on bodi lists is relevant 
(step 284). The final step is to output the combined list of help topics in order of 
highest probability of relevance (step 285). In this embodiment, die performance of the 
system can be tuned by weighting the results of one set of events more heavily than the 
other by changing the value of a real-numbered parameter that is used to multiply the 
20 likelihoods assigned to the probabilities of hypotiieses of interest (e.g., relevance of help 
topics) provided by the word or action analyses. 

Building separate systems for analyzing die handling of words in a free- 
text query and user actions allows the two subsystems to be separately optimized based 
on specific properties of each class of events. The same can apply to other sets of 
25 actions, such as vision and speech events in systems with event monitoring diat is 
extended with these additional sensory modalities. 

Separate analyses also allow for the ease of implementing specific 
policies on combining die results, separating them, or sequencing them. For example, 
an embodiment might display an initial guess of assistance based on inference based on 
30 monitored actions, but when words are added, rely solely on die analysis based on tiie 
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words, given the performance of a word analysis systems versus an action system. An 
alternative approach is to have control rules about the combination versus separation of 
the inference in different subsystems based on a comparative analysis of the results of 
the words and actions analysis. 

Control of Communicating and Performing Assistance 

Beyond coordinative control functions, the lUAF controller also makes 
decisions about when to bother the user with autonomous assistance or with queries for 
information about the user's goals (based on value of information computations). In an 
exemplary embodiment, a special Bayesian network, or component of a network, 
resident in the Inference system 76 computes the overall probability that a user would 
like assistance at the current dme. The lUAF controller uses this changing probability 
to control when autonomous help is provided. The lUAF provides autonomous help 
whenever the computed probability that a user would like assistance at that time 
exceeds a threshold which may be changed by the user. A users changes the threshold 
for offering autonomous assistance using a threshold controller. The threshold 
controller, for example, may be in the form of a slidmg threshold control can be 
displayed to xisers on an autonomous help window, allowing them to change the 
threshold depending on the value they find in receiving help versus the distraction it 
causes. A screen shot of a dynamic assistance window with a threshold slider is 
displayed in Figure 22. 

Figure 33 is a flowchart of the method of providing autonomous 
assistance in this embodiment. During a cycle of inference analysis, the inference 
system 76 outputs a list of relevant help topics in order of highest probability of 
relevance (step 290). This may be done as described previously in the discussion of the 
inference system. The next step is to determine whether the probability of the user 
needing help exceeds the threshold set by the user for providing autonomous assistance 
(step 292). If the probability of the user needing help exceeds the threshold set by the 
user, then the inference system 76 provides a list of relevant help topics in the order of 
highest probability (step 294). The list may be truncated so as to only show the most 
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10 



likely or several most likely topics, but within a window that allows the user to scroll 
through a longer list if desired. Next, the list of relevant topics are checked for 
redundant help topics that have appeared in the previous list within a specified time 
period (step 296). If there are no redundant help topics, the list is displayed to the user 
(step 298). If the user responds to the autonomous offer of help, then steps 290 through 
298 are repeated until the user fails to respond before expiration of the response timer. 
If the user fails to respond before the expiration of the response timer, then a message of 
apology is displayed on the title of the window (step 299) and the window is 
subsequently removed. 

Those skUled in the art will recognize that alternate embodiments may be 
used such as only offering autonomous assistance when directly requested by the user, 
e.g. by clicking on a graphical icon associated with the intelligent assistance facility. 
The system can also use computed measures of expected utility or its approximation for 
offering autonomous assistance. Furthermore, the system could only offer autonomous 
1 5 assistance when the sum of die individual probabilities of die relevance of each topic in 
the set of topics that will be offered to provide assistance exceeds some constant value. 

In an exemplary embodiment, guesses on help topics are not presented 
vihen a user requests assistance, unless the probability computed for the top five topics 
together do not sum to at least .40. In yet another alternate embodiment, autonomous 
assistance will not be offered unless the user is pausing, so as to not distract the user 
whUe the user is engaged in activity unless it is deemed important to assist the user with 
that activity while the activity is in progress. 

It can also be usefiil to provide social conventions and metsqjhors. For 
exan^le, the results of inference can be used to control the behavioral gestures of a 
25 graphical social cartoon character. An example of this kind of interface is displayed m 
Figure 34. lUAF inference results about likely problems the user is having or 
potentially valuable assistance might be alternately be displayed in a "thought cloud" 
metaphor over a character's head. Free-text queries can be typed into a graphical text 
input box that appears to be a means for a character to see or listen to the query. 
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Speech Recognition Enhancement via Integration wit h lUAF Components 

Those skilled in the art of speech recognition will appreciate the power 
that could be gained if the speech language models used to characterize phonemes by 
probability were dynamically influenced by information computed about the goals, 

5 intentions, or needs of computer users. As portrayed in the influence diagram in Figure 
12, user background and goals influence the actions seen in an inter&ce, the words used 
in free text query, and the speech utterances generated by users in attempting to 
communicate with a software system or application. Understanding the likelihood of 
goals and intentions of users in making utterances can enhance our ability to perform 

10 automated speech recognition. Such systems will allow us to adjust the probabilities 
over utterances, and thus, the likelihood of words, and phonemes being uttered by users 
of computer software. 

Speech recognition involves processing the audio signal generated by an 
utterance into likely phonemes, and the processing of phonemes into likely words. 

15 Probabilistic systems for speech recognition may compute the likelihood of phonemes 
given the audio signal and the likelihood of alternate words given the signal. The term 
speech is used to refer to tfie evidence provided by the steps of processing an utterance 
into audio signals or into phonemes. 

Bayesian speech understanding systems compute the probability of word 

20 or stream of word from an utterance as follows: 

p(words|speech) = p(words) * p(speech | words) 

p(speech) 

25 

By computing the probability over a user's needs or goals given user 
actions as represented by modeled events (including those based on gaze), we can refine 
the accuracy of the probability of words given a user speech as follows: 

We can update the likelihood that words or word strings will be used in 
30 the context of goals by representing the likelihood that words or word strings will be 
used in the context of specific goals, and update the base probabilities that words will be 
used, p( words), contained in a typical language model in real-time. That is, instead of 
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using a static database of p(words), we instead update the probabUity of woids as 
follows: 

p(words) = 2, p(wotds | user ncedsj • p(user needs,) 
5 This computation takes advantage of a knowledge base of context-specific language 
models that contain infonnation of the foim p(words) » S, p(woids | user necds^. 

At nm-time, actions are analyzed by the Event Monitoring System and 
are passed to the Inference Sysiem which provides dynamically the continually 
recomputed probability distribution over user needs, p(user needs | events) as described 
10 above. One exemplary application is the reasoning about help topics, and context 
specific language models contain infonnation of the form p(words | relevant help 
topic). 

In a more general statement showing Uie modification of the above 
equation for speech recognition, we input dynamic events 

p(words I speech, events) = 

[L, p(words I user needsj, events) • p(user needSj i events)] ♦ p(speech | words) 

p<speech) 

This can be reduced to: 

p<words I speech, events) » p(words | events) ♦ p(speech | words) 

p(speech) 

Figure 23 displays the key components and flow of analysis employing 
key components of the intelligent user assistance facility to enhance speech recognition 
by dynamically changing the likelihoods over words, and thus, phonemes uttered. As 
displayed in the figure, user actions are tracked by an instrumented program 72, and 
atomic events are composed into modeled events by the Event Processor 74 and passed 
to the Inference System 76. The inference system computes a probability distribution of 
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the needs of a user and die weighted list of needs are passed to a Dynamic Language 
Model Generator 300. 

The Dynamic Lai^uage Model Generator 300 has a mapping between 
alternative needs and the likelihood of utterances or words. This component may 
S contain information from a Language Model Database 301 that contains language 
models containing probabilistic infomiation of the form, p(words | user need), the 
probabilides of different words or word strings being uttered by a user given the user 
needs. These language models can be constructed through training with statistics from 
a large corpus of strings of words that are recorded in different user-needs contexts. At 

10 run-time, the Inference System provides a probability distribution over user needs 
which is used to control the creation of an updated language model, based on weighting 
the language models from the different contexts. The updated language model 302 
contains information of the form, p(words | events), created by weighting sets of words 
in terms of the likelihood of alternative needs based on the probabilistic inference 

15 results. 

Overall, taking advantage of context in listening can enhance the 
accuracy of speech recognidon system 303 by lowering the probability of utterances 
that are unlikely and raising die probability of utterances that are more likely, per the 
user modeling. 

20 Beyond use with software in receiving assistance, the dynamic speech 

understanding has applicadon in variety of speech understanding tasks. As one 
example, the methods have application in a variety of interfaces with conmiand and 
control, referring to the manipuladon of controls and functionality of software. If we 
model the goals of the user, we can generate granunars that are appropriately weighted 

25 to reflect the next steps of die user, and there are less prone to error. 

These methods can be used in conjunction with models that generate the 
probability of the next software command given user goals. In this approach we focus 
on a particular user need, the desire for action. The user's desire for action may refer to 
the implementadon of one or more software controls by speech, including the access of 

30 one or more help topics. We substimte p(desired action | events) for p(user needs | 
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events) in the above equations, and employ language models that contain information 
p(words I desired action), instead of p(words | user needs). Events considered in this 
model can include context which may include information about the window that is 
active and the text, buttons, and controls that are displayed to the user while the speech 
5 utterance is occurring. 

For example, dynamic language models for command and control have 
application in systems that explicitly generate and display probabilistic results as part of 
their functioning. Consider as an example, a probabilistic reasoning system that 
employs a Bayesian network or mfluence diagram for assisting a physician with 

10 diagnosis from a set of symptoms. Bayesian reasoning systems in medicine may have 
sets of windows containing the results of diagnostic inference. A window may list 
diseases by computed likelihoods, another may list the best next symptoms or tests to 
evaluate, based on value of infonmarion. By building or assessing a model of the 
probability of the user's actions given the context of displayed information, which may 

15 include functions of the computed probabilities and expected utilities assigned to 
displayed objects, we can compute and use a dynamically re-computed p(words events) 
in speech recognition. 

While die present invention has been illustrated with reference to 
exemplary embodiments, those skilled in the art will appreciate diat various changes in 

20 form and detail may be made without departing from the intended scope of the present 
invention as defined in the appended claims. For example, the general event 
composition and inference system may also be used in an operating system to provide 
an intelligent user shell and, more generally, to optimize the functionality of any 
computer system or software. Because of the variations that can be applied to the 

25 illustrated and described embodiments of the invention, the invention should be defined 
solely with reference to the appended claims. 
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S8 
Claims 



1. A method of building an intelligent user interface facility for a 
software program to assist a user in operating the software program, 
comprising the steps of: 

identifying program fimctionality of the software program for providing 
inteUigent user assistance^ 

building a reasoning model for the task of providing the intelligent user 
assistance for the identified program functionality of the software program. 

defining modeled events for the identified program functionality for use by the 
reasoning model to provide intelligent user assistance, and 

identifying for each modeled event one or more atomic user-interface actions 
that signify the occurrence of each modeled event. 

2. The method of claim 1 further comprising the steps of: 
constructing an event monitor to capnire the identified atomic user-interface 

actions, and 

integrating the event monitor with the software program to instrument that 
program for intelligent user assistance. 

3. The method of claim 1 fiirther comprising the step of: 
constructing an event processor to compose modeled events from atomic user- 
interface actions. 

4. The method of claim I further comprising the step of: 
constructing a knowledge base from the model, and 

constructing an inference engine from the model vdiich uses the knowledge 
base to determine suggested user assistance for the occurrence of modeled events. 
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5. The method of claim 4 wherein the detennination of suggested user 
assistance is performed by a probability analysis inferring the most likely user assistance that 
is helpful given the occurrence of specific modeled events. 

6. The method of claim 5 wherein a Bayesian network is employed to 
perform the probability analysis. 

7. The method of claim 5 wherein a Bayesian influence diagram is 
employed to perform the probability analysis. 

8. The method of claim 1 wherein the modeled events include contextual 
information about the state of data structures m the program. 

9. The method of claim 1 wherein the modeled events include words in a 
free-text query seeking help information in using the program. 

10. The method of claim 1 wherein the software program executes on a 
computer system with a speech recognition system and the modeled events include words 
identified by the speech recognition systeuL 

11. The method of claim 1 wherein the software program executes on a 
computer system, that includes a display screen and a vision recognition system, and the 
modeled events include the focus, identified by the vision recognition system, of a user's gaze 
on the screen. 

12. The method of claim 1 wherein the modeled events include menu 
commands of the program. 

13. The method of claim 1 wherein the modeled events include a time 
period during which there is no user activity. 
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14. The method of claim 1 wherein the software program executes on a 
computer system with a display screen and die modeled events include text displayed on the 
screen followed by a period of dwelling and a subsequent scroll. 

15. The method of claim 14 wherein the text displayed on the screen is 
help infonnation and the modeled event is used for indicating a user's competency in using 
specific program functionality. 

16. The method of claim 14 wherein the modeled event of the text 
displayed on the screen followed by a period of dwelling and a subsequent scrolls is used for 
tracking a user's indication of interest in the textual information. 

1 7. The method of claim 1 6 wherein the text is stored in the modeled event 

database. 

18. The method of the claim 16 wherein the path of die text's location is 
stored in the modeled event database. 

19. A computer readable medium having computer executable instructions 
for performing the steps of claim 1 . 

20. An intelligent user interface facility for a software program to assist a 
user in operating the software program, 

comprising: 

an event processor that obtains events from the software program, and 
an inference system that determines suggested user assistance from the 
occurrence of the events. 
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21. The intelligent user interface fiiciiity of claim 20, \^erein the software 
program is instrumented to monitor user interface actions and to extract user interface events. 

22. The intelligent user inter&ce facility of claim 20, wherein the software 
program is an application program. 

23. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, wherein the software 
program is an operating system program. 

24. A computer readable medium having computer executable components 

of claim 20. 



25. The intelligent user interface fiwility of claim 20, wherein the event 
processor composes the events into modeled events. 

26. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, further comprising: 

a user profile system that mamtaing an historical record of events for the user 
that is used by the inference system in determining suggested user assistance from the 
occurrence of events. 



27. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 26, wherein the modeled 
event database is initialized by persistent modeled events for the program which are stored in 
the user profile of the user of the program. 

28. A computer readable medium having computer executable components 

of claim 26. 



29. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, further comprising: 
a controller for initiating a cycle of inference analysis by the inference system. 
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30. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 29, wherein the 
controller initiates a cycle of inference analysis on a periodic cycle. 

31. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 29, wherein the 
controller initiates a cycle of inference analysis whenever one or more events has occurred. 

32. The intelligent user interfece facility of claim 29, wherein the 
controller initiates a cycle of inference analysis whenever the user activates the help facility 
of the program. 



33. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, wherein the 
suggested user assistance is a list of help topics. 

34. The intelligent user interfece facility of claim 33, wherein the inference 
system uses probabilistic inference analysis to determine the list of help topics and the 
inference system lists only those help topics which have a likelihood of relevance given the 
occurrence of the events that exceed a confidence measure. 

35. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 34, wherein the inference 
system lists those help topics, which have a likelihood of relevance that exceed the 
confidence measure, in a scrollable dialog box in order of highest probability value. 

36. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 34, wherein the inference 

system 

offers assistance autonomously to the user whenever the likelihood that a help 
topic is relevant given the occurrence of the events exceeds a threshold value. 

37. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 36, wherein the threshold 
value is set by the user. 
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38. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 34, wherein the inference 
system combines the probabilistic inference analysis to determine the list of help topics given 
the occurrence of events with a probabilistic inference analysis to determine a list of help 
topics given a free-text query. 

39. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 38, wherein the inference 
system lists only those help topics of the combined analysis which have a likelihood of 
relevance that exceed a confidence measure. 

40. The intelligent user inierfsice facility of claim 34, wherein the inference 
system only uses a probabilistic inference analysis of the words in the free-text query to 
determine a list of help topics whenever a user enters a free-text query. 

41 . The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, wherein the inference 
system determines suggested user assistance using probability and offers assistance 
autonomously to the user whenever the inference system determines that the probability that 
the user needs assistance given the occurrence of the events exceeds a threshold value. 

42. The intelligent user mterface facility of claim 4 1 , wherein the threshold 
value is set by the user. 

43. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, wherein the inference 
system requests information autonomously from the user whenever the inference system 
computes that the value of acquiring information from the user is greater than a threshold 
value. 

44. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 43, wherein the threshold 
value is set by the user. 
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45. The intelligent user interface &cility of claim 20 wherein the inference 
system determines suggested user assistance from both the occurrence of the events and a 
free-text query submitted by the user. 

46. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20 wherein the suggested 
user assistance is provided to the user through a social user interface in the form of an 
animated character. 

47. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, wherein the event 
processor and the inference system are unpiemented as a single component chosen from the 
group consisting of a software program, a software library or an instantiated object. 

48. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 20, wherein the event 
processor obtains only a specific number of the last occurring events during a cycle of 
inference analysis. 

49. An event processor in a computing device having an event source 

comprising: 

a local store for temporarily storing the events; 

a composer for generating modeled events from one or more events; and 
a database for storing the modeled events generated. 

50. The event processor of claim 49, wherein the events stored in the local 
store are assigned a horizon. 

5 1 . The event processor of claim 49, wherein the modeled events generated 
have an assigned horizort 

52. The event processor of claim 49, wherein the events are user-inter£u:e 

actions. 
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53. The event processor of claim 49, wherein the source of events is 
chosen from the group consisting of a software program, a software library or an instantiated 
object 

54. The event processor of claim 49, wherein the events are atomic events 
and the composer generates modeled events firom one or more atomic events. 

55. The event processor of claim 49 wherein the events are atomic events 
and the composer generates modeled events from one or more atomic events and from one or 
more modeled events. 

56. The event process or claim 49 wherein the composer generates 
modeled events from one or more modeled events. 

57. The event processor of claim 49 wherein the local store is a circular 

queue. 

58. The event processor of claim 49 wherein the local store is a database. 

59. The event processor of claim 49 wherein the database for storing the 
modeled events is in system cache. 

60. The event processor of claim 49, wherein there is a single record for 
every modeled event for that database. 

6 1 . The event processor of claim 49 wherein the database contains records 
that include a set of counters of the number of times a modeled event has occurred. 
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62. The event processor of claim 49 wherein a record of the database 
contains horizon and probability dynamics information. 

63. The event processor of claim 49 wherein a record of the database is 
marked for persistent storage. 

64. The event processor of claim 49, wherein the modeled events generated 
are logical events. 

65. The event processor of claim 49, wherein there is a separate database 
for each source of events that stores the modeled events generated. 

66. The event processor of claun 49, wherein there is a separate database 
for each source of events that stores the modeled events generated and a general database that 
stores common system or application events. 

67. A computer readable medium having computer executable components 

of claim 49. 

68. An event system specification tool for a computing device comprising; 
an event language for specifying modeled events; and 

an event language interpreter for translating statements of the event language 
into a target code language. 

69. The event system specification tool of claim 68, wherein the event 
language interpreter is used for translating statements of the event language into modeled 
database definitions. 

70. The event system specification tool of claim 68, wherein die event 
language includes temporal operators. 
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71. The event system specification tool of claim 68, wherein the event 
language includes Boolean operators. 

72. The event system specification tool of claim 68, wherein the event 
language includes set-theoretic operators. 

73. The event system specification tool of claim 68, wherein the modeled 
events are some of the variables of a reasoning model and the event language includes 
temporal functions that define die persistence of probabilistic relationships between one or 
more modeled events. 

74. The event system specification tool of claun 68, wherein the modeled 
events are some of the variables of a reasoning model and the event language includes 
temporal functions that define the persistence of probabilistic relationships between one or 
more modeled events and one or more other variables in the reasoning model. 

75. The event system specification tool of claim 74, wherein the reasoning 
model is a Bayesian network. 

76. The event system specification tool of claun 74, wherein the reasoning 
model is rule-based. 

77. A computer readable medium having computer executable components 

of claim 68. 

78. The event system specification tool of claim 70, wherein a temporal 
operator is chosen fi'om the group consisting of rate, sequence and dwell. 

79. An inference system for an intelligent user interface comprising: 
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a knowledge base that includes temporal reasoning knowledge; and 
an inference engine that includes temporal reasoning component. 

80. The inference system of claim 79 wherein the knowledge base is a 
Bayesian network. 

81 . The inference system of claim 79 wherein the knowledge base is a set 
of logical rules. 

82. The inference system of claim 79 wdierein the inference engine is a 
Bayesian network. 

83. The inference system of claim 79 wherein the inference engine further 
includes a value-of-infonnadon component that computes the probability that the value of 
acquiring information from the user is greater than a threshold value. 

84. A computer readable mediimi having computer executable components 

of claim 79. 

85. A Bayesian network comprising: 
nodes representing hypotheses, 

nodes representing observed evidence, and 

temporal reasoning approximation function associated with at least one of die 
observed evidence nodes to compute the probability of the relevance as it changes with the 
passage of time. 



86. The Bayesian network of claim 85, wherein the observed evidence are 
modeled events of user actions. 
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87. A method for an inference system to autonomously acquiring 
unobserved information, given the occurrence of specific events, from a user to determine 
suggested user assistance, comprising computing the probability that the value of acquiring 
information from the user is greater than a threshold value. 

88. A user profile system for providing intelligent user*interface assistance 
for a software program, comprising: 

a user profile database which persistently stores records of user's experience 
with functionality of the software program, 

a user profile access component that access a user's records of experience with 
functionality of the software program , and 

an event status update component which updates the user's records of 
experience with functionality of the software program as the user mteracts with the software 
program. 

89. The user profile system of claim 88, further comprising: 

a user competency dialogue component which establishes user competency by 
obtaining information about a user's background with the functionality of the program. 

90. The user profile system of claim 88, further comprising: 

a user competency dialogue component which establishes user competency by 
obtaining information about a user's goals with the functionality of the program. 

9 1 . The user profile system of claun 88 , further comprising: 

a user competency dialogue component which establishes user competency by 
obtaining information about a user's experience with the functionality of the program. 

92. The user profile system of claim 88, further comprising: 

a customize tutorial component which list in rank order the most useful 
information topics to train the user in the functionality of the software program. 
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93. The user profile system of claim 88, wherein the user profile database 
contains at least one record of a successful completion of a program command. 

94. The user profile system of claim 88, wherein the user profile database 
contains at least one record of a unsuccessful completion of a program command. 

95. A computer readable medium having the computer executable 
components of claim 88. 

96. An intelligent user interface facility for a software program to assist a 
user in operating the software program running on a computing device with a speech 
recognition system having a language model with probabilities associated with words of the 
language, 

comprising: 

an event processor that obtains events from the software program, 

an inference system that determines suggested user assistance firom the 

occurrence of the events, 

a dynamic language model generator that uses the suggested user assistance 

determined by the inference system to modify probabilities of the words of the language 

recognized by the speech recognition system . 

97. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 96, wherein the software 
program is instnmiented to monitor user interface actions and to extract user interface events. 

98. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 97, wherein the software 
program is an application program. 

99. The intelligent user interface facility of claun 97, wherein the software 
program is an operating system program. 
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100. The intelligent user interface facility of claim 99, wherein the operating 
system uses the speech recognition system for command and control of the computing device. 

101. A computer readable medium having the computer executable 
components of claim 96. 

102. A method for modifying the probabilities of words in a language model 
database that are recognized by a speech recognition system comprising the steps of: 

receiving user actions from an instrumented program, 
composing modeled events from the user actions, 

employing probabilistic inference to compute a probability distribution of the 
needs of a user from the modeled events, and 

modifying die probabilities of the words in the language model database that 
are recognized by the speech recognition system using the probability distribution. 

103. The method of claim 102, wherein the instrumented program is used 
for directing software controls with speech. 

104. The method of claim 102, wherein the instrumented program is used 
for receiving spoken help queries. 



105. A computer readable medium having computer executable instructions 
for perfomiing the steps of claim 102. 
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actions with a mouse-controlled cursor while interacting with a graphical user 
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system by constructing a reasoning model to compute the probability of 
alternative user's intentions, goals, or informational needs through analysis of 
information about a user's actions, program state, and words. The intelligent 
user interface system monitors user interaction with a software application 
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Information delivered through the computer 
means many things today. You may embed 
online help within the software applications you 
develop, deliver online documentadon on CD- 
ROMs or floppy disks, or establish information 
databases to be accessed through a company 
Intranet or on the World Wide Web. Some 
companies distribute nearly all of the information 
users receive in electronic fonn rather than as 
paper manuals. They save the cost of printing 
and shipping the manuals. Users get the 
problems of navigating the current crop of onUne 
information to use flie application software. 

The current generation of online information 
leaves much to be desired from the perspective of 
die end-user. Certainly, effective online 
information is out tiiere, designed for quick 
access and structured so that a user's questions are 
anticipated. But we find too often tiiat online 
information is badly designed and inappropriately 
written. 

The most serious problems arise in two ways. 
First, some organizations simply put tiieir old 
legacy manuals online. These manuals were 
designed and written for paper. They work all 
light if users take the time to print and bind tfiem 

Permission lo make digital/Iiord copies of all or part of Uiis material for 
personal or classroom use is granted without fee provided that Uie copies 
are not made or distributed for proHt or commerciat advantage. Uie copy- 
rifiljt notice, the title of the publication and its date appear, and notice is 
given that copyright is by permission ofthe AGM, Inc. To copy ollicrwise, 
lo rcpuWisIi, to post on servers or to redistribute to h'sts, requires specific 
permission and/or fee. 
SIODOC 97 Snowbird Utah USA 
Copyriglit 1997 ACW 0-8979 1-86 J ^/97/10..$3. 50 



themselves, or at least they work as well as the 
old paper manuals worked. The development 
organization has simply transferred the cost of 
printing and binding to tiie customer. 

Second, other organizations reconstruct the 
online help and documentation into WinHelp, 
Microsoft's tool tfiat links help files to any 
Windows software application. However, tbcy 
often reconstruct tiie online information witiiout 
sufGcient understanding ofthe types of 
information users are looking for. In addition, the 
information may be poorly organized, making 
navigation difficult Users searching for 
information often become frustrated witii the lack 
of appropriate content and die difficulty of 
finding the information they need. 

We can no longer assume tiiat information 
written for paper can be transferred witiiout 
change into online forms, nor should we assume 
tiiat tiie paper documents were tiiemselves 
effective. The next generation of online help and 
other forms of electronic information delivery 
provides us an opportunity to complete retiiink 
how end-users learn to use application software 
to do tiieir jobs. Using new design metfiods, we 
have tiie opportunity to provide information tiiat 
is more useful, less fiustrating, less voluminous, 
and less expensive. If development organizations 
employ tiie services of experienced online- 
information developers and tiiose developers 
know and use die principles of minimalist 
design, we can solve many of tiie problems 
endemic in today's software documentation and 
deliver information electronically at the same 
time. 
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DTMF Tones 

During conversation mode, depressing digit keys 
will send the corresponding DTMF signals 

To send a string of DTMF signals while in 
conversation mode, enter the digits inlo the 
display and then press '"FCN" + "SND". 

For example, if you recall a number programmed 
with a pause between the telephone number and 
numbers to be sent as DTMF signals, press 
"FCN" + '*SND'* at the pause. The numbers after 
the pause will be in DTMF format. 



Using minimalism to develop 
effective online information 

Minimalist design follows the principles 
originally developed by Dr. John M, Carroll, 
formerly with IBM's Watson Research 
Laboratory. Today, those principles are being 
promoted by other leaders in the field of 
information design. The principles are simple: 

• focus on the user's needs 

• ensure ease of access to the right information 

• provide just the right words and graphics to 
ensure successful performance 

• emphasize troubleshooting and correcting 
mistakes 

• provide for both novice and expert users 
through layering 

But like any principles founded on a strong 
understanding of users, minimalist design 
requires that information designers work closely 
with users to ensure that their information needs 
are thoroughly investigated and understood. 

Many users tel! us that ihey can't find the 
information they need in the documentation. In 
fact, the documentation, whether in paper or 
online, seems to concentrate more on the 
intricacies of the product than on answering 
users' questions. In our research on the usability 
of online help systems, we often find that 
unsuccessful documentation focuses on the 
underiying system rather than the users* needs. 

Take, for example, the documentation that came 
with a cellular phone I bought a few years ago. I 
travel a great deal, consulting, developing, and 
leaching workshops on information design. I use 
a cellular phone to make calls back to the office 
and to clients, using my long-distance access 
number. My company bought me a phone that 
would let me store and recall the 800 number, 
punch in my access code, and dial the phone 
number. 

Here is the section of the manual that is 
supposed to explain how to program the phone 
to dial the access code: 



Only after talking to a telephone engineer was I 
able to discover that DTMF tones applied to Ihc 
task I wanted to perfonn. Please don't ask what 
DTMF means — I keep forgetting becau.se it isn't 
that important to me. To this day, 1 still can't 
figure out how to use the DTMF tone function. 
The instructions appear to be written by an 
expert and assume that I know all about the inner 
workings of cellular phones, something I am 
much too busy with my own work to even want 
to learn. 

Such documentation is typical of an organization 
that has its development engineers write the 
manuals. It focuses on the inner workings, the 
system functions, rather than on what the users 
want to do. The user seeking procedural help is 
often not interested in reading information about 
the underiying structure and logic of the software. 

Effective online information focuses 
on tfie user 

Well-designed and -written online information 
focuses on the users and what they arc trying to 
do. To develop effective online information, 
designers must meet the users, watch them doing 
their jobs, listen to the kinds of questions they 
ask about the software, and learn how they think 
about what they are trying to do. 

To write effective documentation for the cellular 
phone, the information designer needs to know 
that the users want to dial an 800 number and 
then punch in an access code. Consequently, the 
designer might write something like the 
following: 
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Making credit-card calls automatically 

Many credit-card calls require that you enter an 
access code after you have dialed an 800 number. 

To enter an access code automatically, you must 
store it using the same instructions for storing 
frequently dialed numbers. 



When you want to send your access code, simply 
recall it from storage and then press Function 
Send. 



Since I don't work for the cell phone company, I 
can't guarantee that these instructions are correct 
However, I could follow these instructions 
because they arc written in language I understand. 

If we design and write online information with a 
user focus, rather than a system focus, our users 
will be able to recognize answers to their 
questions and points of confusion in the 
instructional and reference material. 

Effective online information focuses 
on ease of access 

Having the right information written in language 
that the users can understand will go a long way 
toward improving the qualiQr of the current 
generation of online documentation. However, 
the right content is not enough. In many online 
information systems, the right information is 
nearly unpossible to find. Unless they must look 
through many volumes of documentation, many 
people actually find the paper manuals easier to 
use. Not only can they see what is on your 
current page, they can see the whole book at one 
time. By looking at the table of contents, 
flipping pages, or searching the index, they can 
usually find the information they need if it is 
there. 

Not so with online information. Unless the 
infomiation developers have created a consistent 
and thoughtful structure for the help topics, 
provided a detailed, expandable table of contents, 
developed index and full-text searches, and given 
users a way to flip through topics with a browse 
sequence, they may never find a topic they need, 
even if it is there. With most online information 
available today, users can view only one topic at 
a time. Users find themselves going through 
menu after menu of obscure choices before 



getting to a topic, only to discover that it doesn't 
contain the information they need. Somedmes, 
the only alternative is to start over at the main 
menu. 

Even the search mechanisms in much online 
information can be difficult to use. If the 
information has not been thoroughly indexed 
with lots of synonyms, you may get a series of 
frustrating '*no information found" messages. 
Even the fiill-text search may produce hundreds of 
hits rather than the one relevant topic you are 
looking for. 

Effectively designed online information can be 
accessible if it is designed witii user access in 
mind. The rule of thumb that I use in my designs 
reads: 

'The user should use no more than tiiree clicks to 
reach relevant information." 

To follow flie "fliree clicks" rule requires that tiie 
information designer create a shallow system 
witfi a fliorough and always-visible table of 
contents, a fliorough index wifli lots of related 
words, and a fiill-text search tiiat leads users 
tiurough a series of decision points to find what 
flieyneed. 

To aid access to relevant information, die 
designer must create context-sensitive links to 
tiie software application itself. If flie user needs 
information about how to complete a particular 
field or choose a radio button or check box, that 
infoimation should be immediately available 
fluough some form of "bubble" or "balloon" 
help. If the user needs information about what to 
do next, tiie designer should organize tiie 
information according to the most typical 
workflow. If flie user finds graphic information 
more accessible, the designer should provide a 
pictorial view of the system wifli graphic 
hotspots on flie illustration. 

Effective online information 
supports performance 

When paper-based information is simply 
"dumped" online, flie user often feels inundated 
by too many words. Paragraphs that looked 
readable on paper become unreadable on screen. 
Information th^t once occupied two or three 
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pages now appears in bottomless scrolling text 
with no end in sight. 

Minimalist principles suggest that less 
information, not more, helps people perform 
tasks most quickly and easily. Short sentences, 
step-by-siep instructions, brief explanations all 
help people skim the instructions and get on 
with the task. They spend less lime reading and 
more lime doing. 

If users need more than quick job aids, then 
effectively designed online information presents 
more information through hypertext links and 
layering. As the first line of information, the 
users' needs may be addressed through "cue cards" 
that sit on top of the appropriate application 
screen. Such cue cards can even assist the users 
in performing the task by interacting directly 
with the software. If the designer includes 
interactive help screens; the users can select an 
icon or push a button that performs part of the 
task for them. 

Effective online information 
emphasizes troubleshooting 

Users tell us that the information they most need 
is information that helps them correct mistakes 
and gel out of trouble. In many cases, something 
has happened in the software that the users don't 
understand. They would like to ask "What 
happened?" and have the online help respond 
appropriately. 

Well-designed online information answers the 
critical question "Why?" Ideally, the designers 
have identified the most likely problems that will 
occur for ordinary users and provided solutions 
and troubleshooting lips. 

Effective online information clusters 
information for different user types 

Users differ in their information needs. Experts 
are looking for help performing more complex 
tasks, while beginners want help with the basics. 
Expens want in-depth explanations of how the 
software works, while beginners only want to 
complete a task as quickly as possible. 

When information is well structured for a range 
of user types, then users can move from simple 
slep-by-step instructions to detailed background 
information to examples and demonstrations. 



even to overviews and discussions of concepts. 
Tools like Windows Help and other hypertext- 
based systems often allow designers to create 
layers of information around a centra! help topic. 
Users can access pop-up definitions of terms 
without leaving their help topic. They can get 
more help to perform difficult steps in a 
procedure by linking to an expanded step. Experts 
can click on buttons that bring up in-depth 
explanations; beginners can ask for demos or 
examples of how a particular function will meet 
their needs. 

A rich information architecture based on clusters 
of information can enhance the users* options and 
allow users to perform tasks more effectively. 

Minimalism summarized 

The injunctions of a minimalist approach focus 
on the need to plan help that is genuinely 
helpful. To do so is not as simple as it sounds. 
Good information design begins with the design ' 
of a user-centered interface. Information designers 
recognize that the interface contains information 
that enables people to learn and perform actions 
and reach their goals. But the information does 
not stop with the interface. As human- 
performance specialists, we know that users have 
different information needs, that novices do not 
have ihe same needs or interpret information in 
the same way as experts. 

Types of online information 

The design of effective online information starts 
with the interface and then moves on to context- 
sensitive help; procedural, conceptual, reference, 
and instructional information; interactive 
multimedia tutorials; and more. These online 
information types are described in the next 
section. 

Beginning with the user interface 
The next generation of online documentation will 
begin with the user interface. The interface 
provides information directly to users through 
text, graphics, and icons. It also provides 
information indirectly, through the arrangement 
of the screen objects and the workflow 
encouraged by the sequence of events supported. 
The interface is. however, just the beginning. 
More extensive online information is already 
being included as part of Ihe interface in the fonn 
of wizards, coaches, and guides. Apple Guide, for 
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example, provides users the ability to work 
within the help system to accomplish tasks. The 
wizards included in parts of Microsoft OiBce 
provide step-by-step instructions inside the 
application software. The line that many 
developers perceive between the interface and help 
has becoming increasingly fiizzy. 

Adding bubble help 
The institution of bubble or balloon help has 
enabled information designers to include a second 
level of information to support user tasks. If the 
name of a function is unclear, if the icons are 
indecipherable, then the user can request help that 
answers questions such as 

"What is this?" 

"What do I do with this?" 

**What information do I enter here?" 

The questions are answered in the context of the 
functions; the information is immediately at 
hand, rather than buried in a paper user manual or 
somewhere in the online manual. Many users 
have come to view the immediate help available 
on the screen as simply an extension of the 
interface, another level of information. 

Creating context-sensitive 
. procedural help 

The next level of information comes with 
context-sensitive help. Although bubble help is 
itself context-sensitive, we generally refer to 
more extensive step-by-step instruction as 
providing the core of context-sensitive help. This 
type of help addresses the critical user questions 
of 

"How dol...?" 

In the current design of most help systems, users 
must initiate the call for help. What they most 
often expect to receive in response is procedural 
help, explaining how to complete tasks and reach 
relevant goals. For example, if users want to set 
the tabs in the cells of a table, they should be 
able to find step-by-step procedures for 
performing this task in the online help. 

With context-sensitive procedural help, the user 
can find appropriate step-by-step procedures for 
the task at hand because the help designer has 
anticipated the user's questions. The designer has 



looked at the content of the interface and decided 
what type of help might be needed by someone 
finding himself in this part of the software. The 
success of context-sensitive help depends heavily 
on the ability of the designer to anticipate the 
user's need for information in a particular 
context 

A very few help systems attempt to trace the 
keystrokes that the user has made in an effort to 
better anticipate the help needed. In general, 
however, such systems have been unsuccessful 
because it has proven extraordinarily difficult to 
relate a series of keystrokes to a user problem. 

Procedural help can also be accessed by the user 
through a variety of mechanisms provided in 
most help systems today, including tables of 
contents, full-text search, index, and other 
implementations of keyword searches such as 
Microsoft's Answer Wizard in Windows 95. 
Once again, the user initiates the search for 
procedural help by searching through index 
entries or tables of contents or by manipulating a 
request through a search system. 

Including conceptual, background, 
and reference information 
In addition to procedural information, users may 
be interested in reading conceptual, background, 
and reference information, most of which can be 
provided in some electronic form. Reference 
information is especially well suited for online 
use. The information describing UNIX 
commands, for example, has long been available 
online through the MAN pages. 

Conceptual information is somewhat less 
successful on line. Many users prefer to read 
conceptual information carefully and at leisure. 
They want to be able to take home a book about 
the problem they are trying to solve. The book, 
however, can be distributed electronically, 
available for on-demand printing and updating 
through a web site. 

We also have the opportunity with fully 
integrated information to provide what has been 
often tiiought more traditionally regarded as 
training. Online tutorials, interactive multimedia 
training, and web-based training can be included 
in the context of the software interface. One 
system, for example, provides users with a help 
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icon to access the help system and with a tutor 
icon to access the computer-aided instruction 
(CAI). Demonstrations and interactive tutorials 
can also be embedded within the help system 
itself. In addition to accessing procedures and 
conceptual text, users can decide to try an 
interactive example. Apple provides such a 
system in the Macintosh Guide, which will 
actually perform a step in a procedure, sucli as 
selecting a menu item or opening a dialog box if 
the users cannot figure out the step for 
themselves. In Windows 95""^', users have the 
option of asking the help system to locate and 
open a dialog box. 

It is also possible to associate a help system 
with an online training simulation. In one 
application, we used the actual context-sensitive 
help from inside a CAI simulation. In other 
designs, we have layered information so that the 
users have many choices depending on their 
information needs. From a procedural help topic, 
they might select a pop-up definition, a 
conceptual overview, an annotated example, an 
interactive tutorial, or many of the myriad 
possibilities available to the information 
designer. 

Moving into the next generation 

All of these methods of providing help and 
information to the users from the interface 
through interactive multimedia add up to a 
system that supports the performance of users 
from novices to experts. Performance-support 
systems integrate many types and levels of 
information into the interface, allowing users to 
find the level of support that best suits their 
needs. In fact, much of the discussion of 
performance support in the second half of the 90s 
is about the design of user-centered supportive 
interfaces and functionality. 

Today, we are extending information design and 
performance support from the application and the 
CD-ROM to the Internet and the intranet. Both 
Netscape and Microsoft have begun to provide 
functionality that allows designers to link 
applications to web pages. The web pages can be 
designed to provide procedural, conceptual, 
reference, and instructional help. They might also 
be designed to enable links to people-based 
customer support. Customer support is, in turn. 



supported by electronically based infonnalion 
constructed in databases (knowledge bases) and 
around frequently asked questions (FAQs). 

What should we look for in information design 
in the next generation, over the next five to ten 
years? I hope that we will see increasingly 
sophisticated interface designs that support user 
workflow and are more successful in anticipating 
user problems and questions. In a recent 
interview with Austin Henderson, which appeared 
in Common Ground, the quarterly publication of 
the Usability Professionals* Association. 1 
described Henderson's work at Xerox PARC 
(Palo Alto Research Center) and now as nianager 
of the Discourse Architecture Lab, part of Apple 
Research Laboratories. He discus.scd the need for 
developers to be much smarter about 
accommodating application design to u.sers. He 
would like to see more anticipation of user 
problems and the design of systems that can 
initiate help by creating a dialog with the users. 
Such a dialog helps create a more custom 
response to individual users or users working in 
the context of an organization and its 
requirements. 

Many of us in user-centered interface design have 
predicted for some time now the demise of large, 
multi-functional software tools in favor of more 
specifically designed, customized applications. 
We are finally seeing this prediction come to 
fruition with the development of applets for the 
internet, which are small applications used for 
very specific purposes. The applets can be 
customized to the needs of users in specialized 
work environments. To develop such focused 
applications will, however, require considerable 
understanding of the users, tasks, and 
environment. The information needed by users to 
understand what they are doing and how to use 
the application will come from their environment 
and the information built into the interface and 
help. 

The next generation of online information will 
depend, in part, on these advances in technology. 
However, technological advances will not 
improve usability or help us develop strong 
design methods. For online information to 
succeed will require superb design — or the 
information we disseminate electronically will 
simply add to the information glut. 
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